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I know the garden where red roses are— 

They bloom the whole year through. A fountain flings 
Its drops upon the mossy stones, and sings 

A gay refrain to Lucia’s guitar. 


At morn I linger near to see her face, 

Framed in the vines that ’round her window creep ; 
At night the vision haunts me in my sleep— 

‘* A beauteous maiden, clothed in wondrous grace.”’ 


I fain would tell my tale of love to her, 

This daughter of the languorous, burning South ; 
Would press a kiss upon that luscious mouth, 
Gaze in those eyes whose rays my pulses stir. 


And would the red Castilian roses bloom 

More redly on her cheek, while sweet surprise 

And love confessed dawned in her slumberous 
eyes? 

Or would she turn aside—and seal my doom ! 


How to declare my passion, 
when—ah, me! 


can I repeat. 
I’ll cast myselfin dust at her 
dear feet— 
Don Cupid my interpreter 
must be. 
J. Torrey Connor. 
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Petropaulovsk 


ONE YEAR IN KAMCHATKA 


A VOYAGE TO PETROPAULOVSK, KAMCHATKA 


By JAMES W. BURLING 


N the 29th of March I sailed from 

San Francisco, bound to Petro- 

paulovsk, Kamchatka, in the good 
schooner Louis Perry, Captain Matthew 
Turner, commanding. The schooner was 
small, being only of one hundred and 
thirty tons register, and carried a crew of 
seven men, all told. 


Kamchatka lies 3,700 miles due west 
from San Francisco, and the route there 
is a lonely one, not a sail being seen during 
the entire thirty-seven days of our voyage. 
The weather was generally stormy, and we 
were most of the time confined to the 
cabin, which was very small, consisting 
only of four open berths, and a table in the 
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center. My berth was adjacent to the 
pantry. During a gale of wind the 
molasses broke loose, and I awoke one 
morning bathed in that sweet compound. 
Our principal amusements were rat-catch- 
ing and fishing for boobies. 

On the 5th of May we sighted the snow- 
clad peaks of the coast of Kamchatica. 
The coast is very mountainous. The first 
sight of land was the mountain Avatcha, 
a voleano 14,000 feet high, and very active 
during the summer months; in fact, caus- 
ing. weekly, or, I might say, daily, earth- 
quakes in the town of Petropaulovsk. Of 
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the ice, as Our only boat had been crushed 
by a sea boarding us on the trip over. The 
ice was very rotten, as the sun had had its 
effect upon it, and often one would sink 
waist-deep while crossing. [owever, we 
persevered, and finally stood upon terra 
firma, where we were greeted by a skin- 
clad crowd chattering in the Russian 
tongue, and also by a large assemblage of 
sledge-dogs, which barked at us from a dis- 
tance, and seemingly resented our landing. 
One of the Russians, who spoke a little 
English, volunteered to guide us to the 
house of an American sailor who had run 


Sledge and Dogs 


a dark night, the sight of the lava pouring 
down its sides is a grand one. 
We made a good landfall. 
of a heavy snow-storm we ran into the har- 
bor, and came to anchor at the edge of the 
ice with which the inner harbor was cov- 


In the midst 


ered. The outlook was _ exceedingly 
gloomy. No houses were visible-—only 
the chimneys sticking out through the 
snow,—for the dwellings were buried to a 
depth of from twelve to fifteen feet, and 
could be located only by the rising smoke. 
In landing, we were obliged to walk on 
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away from a whaler a few years before, 
and who had married and settled in Petro- 
paulovsk. 

In a few minutes we found ourselves 
comfortably seated in a log house, hear- 
ing our native tongue spoken by William 
Gardiner, the sailor just mentioned. We 
received a hearty welcome from him and 
his Russian wife and children, and about 
forty curious women, who were there to 
see what we looked like. Steaming tum- 
blers of tea were soon placed before us,—- 
the usual Russian custom. Always within 
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a few minutes after making a visit tea is 
served, and if you make twenty visits dur- 


‘ing the day, you are expected to drink 
twenty cups of tea, a rather severe test for 
the nerves. Gardiner informed us that 
we were more than welcome, particularly 
as we had a cargo of goods to sell, for the 
town was destitute of everything except 
salt fish, black bread, and tea. 

On the following day, having rented a 
store, we commenced landing our cargo on 
the ice, and had it hauled to the ware- 
house on sledges drawn by the dogs. There 
were no unnecessary delays on account of 
custom-house permits, as everything was 
admitted free of duty except tea, which is 
a government monopoly. But as they 
were nearly out of tea, we were permitted 
to land that also, under the name of crack- 
ers. Business was very brisk, and for a 
few days we could scarcely attend to our 
customers. Gardiner acted as interpreter ; 
but in a short time my clerk, E: J. Hunter, 
and I, commenced to pick up the Russian 
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language, and we soon knew the names of 
the “principal articles. 

After we had been in port a week, a a 
large bark called the Bering, commanded 
by Captain Hiram G. Morse, arrived. The 
ice had become so rotten and porous in the 
inner harbor that it was impossible to walk 
upon it, and Captain Morse was obliged to 
saw a passage of several hundred yards for 
his vessel so as to get near the beach, in 
order to land his cargo. This occupied 
him nearly a week, and then there was an 
opposition store running. 

For a time competition was very brisk ; 
but soon the money was exhausted and 
business became rather dull. After the 
money was gone, we took sables in pay- 
ment. No trader had been there for two 
years, so there was quite a number of these 
skins collected in the town. I secured 
several thousand, which were shipped via 
San Francisco to London, for sale, that 
being the best market. Afterward we 
found a market in New York for them, 
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getting much better prices than could be 
procured in London. At the present day 
sables have gone out of fashion in Amer- 
ica, although they still hold their own in 
Europe, and are, to my mind, the most 
beautiful of furs. 

The weather now became quite warm, 
about eighty-five degrees in the shade, and 
the snow and ice disappeared very sud- 
denly. In a few days there was an entire 
change from winter to summer, without 
any intervening spring weather. Grass 
sprang up like magic, birds were singing, 
immense wild rosebushes were in bloom, 
and wild flowers of all descriptions covered 
the mountain-sides. In fact, a more 
charming climate than that of Petropanl- 
ovsk in summer cannot be imagined. Even 
mosquitoes are not omitted; for I think 
those there are the largest and most vora- 
cious I have ever seen. In going into the 
woods, it is sometimes necessary to wear 
masks and gloves to keep one’s self from 
being devoured alive. In winter the tem- 
perature averages about twenty degrees 
blow zero, and snow falls to a depth of ten 
to twelve feet. Snow-storms are not fre- 
quent, and the weather is usually sunny 
and pleasant. The summer is delightful, 
the thermometer averaging from eighty- 
five to ninety degrees, with occasional 
rains, it being not unlike the climate of 
New England. 

The only means of travel during the 
winter is on sledges drawn by dogs. As 
the country is very mountainous and the 
snow deep, a horse cannot travel. There 
are two kinds of sledges. One, called a 
“nart,” is long and low, and calculated to 
carry loads of any kind. The other, 
called a “sandka,” is used for riding or 
driving. Seven dogs are usually driven, 
and they are attached to the sledge by a 
long sealskin thong, and wear Dutch col- 
lars. There is no tongue to the sledge, 
and no lines are used in driving. The 
dogs obey the word of the driver, who car- 
ries a heavy staff, called an “ arstole,” 
which is shod with iron at one end, and on 
the other has a string of bells. The latter 
are covered, and only used in case of an at- 
tack by wolves, as a wolf will run from 
the sound of bells. The sledges are very 
narrow, and great skill is necessary in bal- 
ancing in order to avoid being capsized. In 
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fact, some people never learn to ride or 
drive, but have to be driven. The roads 
are generally very steep, leading as they do 
up and down the sides of mountains, across 
lakes and plains, and through the wild 
country. In descending a mountain, the 
arstole is placed behind one of the legs of 
the sledge, and is used as a brake; other- 
wise, the dogs would be injured by the 
sledge running on to them. Sometimes in 
descending a mountain a tree will be in 
the middle of the road, in which case the 
driver must leap off, pull his sleigh out of 
the way, and jump on again, in the mean 
time the dogs running at full speed, as 
they always do down hill. Should he lose 
his hold of the sledge, he may make up his 
mind to walk to the next village, for the 
dogs will never stop until they reach a 
house. They have an unerring instinct for 
finding a house, no matter how much it 
may be snowing, or whether there is a road 
or not. If you give your dogs their head, 
they will always take you to a dwelling, if 
there is one within fifty miles. 1 have been 
caught out in a snow-storm thirty miles 
from a village. In a short time the road 
was entirely obliterated, but the head dog 
bounded along as if he saw the road open 
before him, and brought me safely to the 
place I wished to reach. 

The dogs are small, about the size and 
weight of an American bulldog, and look 
like foxes. They are covered with three 
coats of hair, and are of immense endur- 
ance. They never enter a house, but sleep 
on the snow in winter and on the ground 
in summer, and are fed once in twenty- 
four hours on dry fish. When they are 
thirsty, they eat snow. Upon coming from 
a journey, they are taken out of the har- 
ness and chained in couples to poles stuck 
in the snow. After cooling off for about 
two hours, they are fed. From that time 
until the next evening, nothing passes their 
lips except snow, as it founders a dog to 
feed him when traveling. A good team 
will average fifty miles a day for weeks at 
a time, without apparent fatigue. I have 
frequently ridden forty miles of an after- 
noon for a drive, and the dogs would come 
in apparently as fresh as when they 
started. Upon one occasion, I rode from 
Petropaulovsk across the peninsula of 
Kamchatka to the Okhotsk Sea and back, a 
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distance of four hundred miles, in five 
days; and upon occasions of emergency I 
have ridden one hundred and ten miles 
within twenty hours, with the same team, 
without apparent injury to it. 

While the schooner Lowis Perry was 
lying at Petropaulovsk, I thought I would 
like to take a ride with a dog-team; so I 
hired one for the afternoon, and invited 
Captain Turner to accompany me. We 
started in good shape and rode probably 
half a mile, until we struck a stump, when 
we were thrown out and dragged for sev- 
eral hundred yards, then being obliged to 
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the Dutch collar, as they pull with only 
one trace. In order to replace the shoul- 
der, the dog is driven at a rapid pace for, 
say ten miles, until he gets thoroughly 
warm. He is then thrown down, and his 
shoulder pushed into place. Then he is 
put on the sledge and taken home, where 
he is allowed to rest for a few days until 
the shoulder becomes fixed in its socket. 

In summer, of course, the dogs are not 
used, but they are placed on islands in the 
harbor and allowed to fish for themselves. 
The salmon and other fish are so plentiful 
that.they can dash into the water and seize 
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let the dogs go, and coming back with our 


clothes nearly torn off. ‘Turner said he 
had had all the dog-riding he cared for, 
and I think that was his first and last at- 
tempt. 

During the next winter I kept twenty- 
one dogs chained in front of my house, and 
rode thousands of miles, either for pleas- 
ure or on business, naturally becoming 
expert as a dog-driver. 

The dogs do not seem to be subject to 
any ailments, except that they frequently 
dislocate their right shoulder, which is 
caused by a sudden jerk of the sledge on 


a fish as it is passing. They seem to suf- 
fer very much from the heat in summer, 
as they do not shed their coats as freely 
as would seem agreeable for a change of 
one hundred degrees in temperature. 
When the dogs receive their nightly 
meal of fish, it is necessary to stand by 
them with a club, as the crows are always 
ready to steal from them. The crows are 
very cunning. One or two will attract 
the attention of the dogs, and while 
the dogs are trying to catch them, a third 
will steal the fish and fly away, when the 
three join forces and devour the plunder. 
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There was one crow that was particularly 
troublesome, but I finally succeeded in 


trapping him. I sewed a white necktie 
around his neck and allowed him his free- 
dom. We dubbed him “ The Parson,” and 
for months he appeared in his white 
choker. 

Frequently while traveling, two teams 
in passing will take offense and attack each 
other, and in a moment the fourteen dogs 
will be engaged in deadly combat, it being 
necessary to club them apart. They will 
also attack cows, and in passing through 
a village where cows are kept, great care is 
necessary, as the laws are very stringent 
against any injury to cattle. 

The dogs are very brave, and will attaci 
wolves if they meet them; but being in- 
cumbered by their harness, the wolves gen- 
erally have the best of it. 

Throughout Kamchatka the people are 
remarkably honest. I have never seen a 
fastening on the door of a house; so it may 
be said that the latch-string is always on 
the outside, which is a fact, for they are re- 
markably hospitable. As there are no 
hotels, travelers are obliged to seek enter- 
tainment at private dwellings. There 
they never make any charge for enter- 
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Saghalien 


taining you, although a gift of tea, sugar, 
or a cotton pocket-handkerchief is not re- 
fused. There are no newspapers, and no 
news except the gossip of the village. 

Kamchadales who have gone to Siberia 
have been known to suffer so much with 
nostalgia that they have been sent back to 
their homes at the cost of the Government. 
Nevertheless, the people are great travel- 
ers, that is, through the interior,—but it 
is done principally in winter when the 
snow is on the ground, as the dogs travel 
so much more rapidly than a horse, the 
latter being the only means of locomotion 
insummer. Owing to the condition of the 
roads in winter, a horse is not able to go 
out of a walk. 

The villages are from ten to fifty miles 
apart, and after a snow-storm it is the 
rule to break the road between villages by 
going ahead of a dog-team on snow-shoes. 
In this way the roads are kept open; and 
as it does not snow oftener than perhaps 
once a month, it is not a difficult matter 
to keep up communication. Snow falls to 
a depth of ten or twelve feet, and the road 
is always on top, as the dogs, being light, 
do not sink in. In the spring, when tix 
snow is melting, the sledges are shod with 
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walrus teeth, and they slip over the snow 
with lightning-like rapidity. 

Upon one occasion I went into a village 
of one hundred inhabitants on the borders 
of the Okhotsk Sea, and as they had never 
seen an American, I was an object of curi- 
osity. The entire population called upon 
me in the evening, and each was 
treated to a glass of rum, as I had a five- 
gallon keg with me. After the reception 
was over the keg was empty. They asked 
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their observance of the Sabbath, partly be- 
cause the Government obliges them to be. 
They must confess at least once a year. 
The priests have long hair, like women, in 
many instances reaching below their 
waists, and wear a long cassock or gown. 
They differ from the priests of the Catho- 
lie Church in that they are allowed to 
marry once, but if their wives die, they 
cannot marry again until they pass the age 
of sixty years, when they cease to be a 
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me a variety of questions about America. 
They wanted to know if we had cows and 
horses and trees there, and were surprised 
that I was white in color, for they thought 
that all Americans were Arabs, which is 
their Russian expression for a negro. A 
negro cook who landed from the bark Ber- 
ing, to inspect the town, caused great ter- 
ror among the women; they thought 
him a chordna chort (black devil). 

The religion of the people is that of the 
Greek Church, and they are very devout in 


priest. They are generally men of little 
education, knowing but little beyond the 
actual routine of church matters, and as 
regards the outer world absolutely nothing. 

It is astonishing how satisfied the peo- 
ple of Kamchatka are with their home and 
country. They do not seem to realize that 
any happier life is possible than the one 
they are leading. Their idea of America 
is a place called “ Boston.” They think 
that all Americans come from Boston; 
and upon several occasions I was asked if 
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I were acquainted with Captain Snow, of 
Boston, who had visited Petropaulsky some 


thirty years before. They were rather 
surprised that I had not the pleasure of his 
acquaintance. 

They are very fond of social meetings, 
called vechorkas, where they introduce 
many of their national dances, songs, and 
games, and show themselves very graceful 
in their movements. 

The women are usually of the blonde 
type, and the men are strong and hearty. 
The Russian people look more like Amer- 
icans than any other race that I have seen. 
If you are in a room with the refined up- 
per class of ladies and gentlemen, and do 
not hear them speak, you cannot tell them 
from Americans. 

The people of Kamchatka have many 
good musicians among them, who in a 
short time will learn to play upon the vio- 
lin, guitar, or banjo. I imported a melo- 
deon for a gentleman, and although one 
had never been seen there before, within 
two days one of the men, who was a natur- 
al musician, could play upon it as though 
he had always been accustomed to it. 
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Life in the interior is very primitive. 
Many of the houses have no glass windows, 
but use the entrails of bears as a substi- 
tute. The light comes through after a 
fashion, but can hardly be called an im- 
provement on glass. The houses are built 
of logs, caulked with moss, and have large 
brick furnaces, six feet square, for heat- 
ing and cooking purposes. These fur- 
naces retain the heat for a long time after 
firing, which is usually done twice each 
twenty-four hours. They do not have 
bedsteads; the family and guests spread 
their beds or blankets on. the floor, and 
sleep peacefully in the same room. Some- 
times children will be placed on top of the 
furnace for additional warmth. 

There are about three hundred inhabi- 
tants in the town of Petropaulovsk, which 
lies on the side of a mountain. The houses 
are built of logs and have straw roofs. The 
streets are paths between the houses, are 
rather irregular, and look as though they 
might have been cow-paths originally. The 
inhabitants are generally pure-blooded 
Russians, the Kamchadales, or natives of 
the country, inhabiting the villages of the 
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interior. The Kamchadales are a small, 
dark people, and show unmistakable In- 
dian blood. They speak Russian only, and 
are Russians to all intents and purposes, 
except in blood. 

The people have picnics and excursions 
like those in more civilized communities. 
The interior of the country is beautiful in 
summer, as there are many fine rivers 
teeming with fish; and at a village about 
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built by the Russian Government for the 
use of visitors, and there is no charge for 
shelter if you bring your own bed and pro- 
visions. This house contains the largest 
cockroaches I have ever seen; it is neces- 
sary for you to put the feet of your bed in 
cups of water to keep them off. But they 
are very cunning; being prevented from 
crawling up, they will climb to the ceiling 
and drop down on you. 


Entrance to the Mines 


forty miles from the ocean there are fine 
sulphur springs where people go to 
bathe and drink the waters. I have been 
there in both summer and winter, and 
have bathed during the winter season in 
the open air when the water would freeze 
on my head every time I came to the sur- 
face after a dive. 

There is a large house at the springs 


The people have cows, chickens, and 
vegetable gardens, where they raise a few 
early, quick-growing vegetables, such as 
radishes, salads, potatoes, etc. The vege- 
tation is very rapid in summer, and the 
cows and horses become very fat in a short 
time after their long winter of confine- 
ment in the stable. The chickens also 
pick up rapidly. Having been in a warm 
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room for, seven months, they are not as 
fresh-looking as if they had been more in 
the open air. 

Nearly every house has its Russian bath 
attached, and once a week the people take 
a steam bath. The women are good cooks, 
and excel in the making of everything 
that can be made from milk, such as 
cheese, cream cheese, butter, ete. 

Fish of all kinds are very plentiful in 
the harbor, and frequently a ton of the dil- 
ferent varieties are caught at one haul of 
the seine. Salmon weighing eighty pounds 
are often taken. The smallest fish are 
usually thrown back into the water. 

The diet of the inhabitants in summer 
consists of fresh fish, vegetables, and milk; 
in winter, of salt fish, black bread, with an 
occasional bear steak, or possibly a little 
beef. 

The samovar, or Russian urn for heat- 
ing water, is in every family, as it is a 
quick way of heating water for making tea. 
The urn is of brass with an iron tube in 
the center, in which charcoal is placed and 
ignited. As the water in the urn sur- 
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rounds the tube, it is soon at boiling-point. 
Tea is made in small earthen teapots, 
which are placed on top of the tube in the 
urn to draw, and the tea is not made in the 
samovar, as Howells in his “ Indian Sum- 
mer ” implies when his heroine draws cups 
of tea from the samovar. In Russia you 
would only draw cups of water. Russians 
drink their tea out of tumblers, and do 
not use milk in it. Of sugar they take a 
bite and then take a drink of tea. For 
this reason only the hardest loaf sugar is 
salable. A smart Yankee from China on 
one occasion imported some rock-candy. It 
took like wild-fire, the Russians nearly 
breaking their fine teeth trying to bite it. 
American ship-biscuit, or hard-tack, is a 
great favorite, and with tea, hard-tack, 
and dried fish they will make quite a 
sumptuous repast. 

The pheasants and partridges of Kam- 
chatka are brown in summer, and turn 
white in winter. They are fine eating, 
but rather scarce. 

In the fall of the year brown bears are 
very numerous, and it is not unusual to 
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see a dozen at one time. They are not 
dangerous unless attacked. They are 
hunted for their skins, and also for food ; 
but they generally have a strong flavor of 
whale-oil, as they feed on dead whales and 
fish. Mountain goats abound in the high- 
lands and are very difficult to kill, as they 
are active of foot and keep upon the preci- 
pices. where it is difficult for a hunter to 
follow them. ‘Their flesh is very delicate, 
not unlike the best quality of mutton. 

In winter small fish are caught by cut- 
ting hotles in the ice on the bay and fish- 
ing with lines. They make a very pleas- 
ant addition to the winter fare. 

Fine clams can be had in the bay in 
front of the town, but, singular to say, the 
Russians will not eat them. They con- 
sider them unclean. I found them a very 
acceptable addition to our larder in the 
shape of clam chowder and clam fritters, 
and hired a boy to collect them at ten ko- 
pecks per hundred; but was obliged to 
take the entire catch, as no one else in 
town would purchase them. * 

Fish is the great staple of diet with the 
people, and during the summer months 
the male population devote their entire 
time to fishing for salmon, which are dried 
for the use of the dogs, and called yukel. 
They also salt the salmon for family use. 
I have seen these fish going up rivers in 
such numbers that you could get into the 
water and kick them out, or with a spear 
you could throw them out by the hun- 
dreds. Brook-trout are also very plenti- 
ful in the small mountain streams. Upon 
one: occasion I caught a dozen with a pin- 
hook and a piece of string. I suppose 
with a regular outfit I could have caught 
more than I could have carried home; 
but after seeing fish caught by the ton it 
seems rather small work to fish for trout a 
few inches long. 

The Kamchadales rarely drink coffee, 
although so devoted to tea. Excessive 
tea-drinking causes a remarkable nervous 
disease, more particularly in women. The 
person affected will imitate everything 
that a visitor may do. For instance, if 
the visitor should slap some one, the inva- 
lid would immediately repeat the opera- 
tion; or, if the visitor should dance and 
sing, or laugh heartily, the patient would 
immediately imitate him. 
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The Kamchadale women are very fond 
of gold beads, and they save all their 
money to purchase them, adding -their 
treasures, as they are secured, to a string 
which they. wear around their necks. 
Many of the women have long cloaks made 
entirely of sables, which they wear on gala 
occasions. I have seen a woman in a calico 
dress and moccasins, with a cotton hand- 
kerchief on her head, wearing a sable cloak 
worth thousands of dollars. 

Like their sisters of Southern climes, 
they mature early, and generally marry 
young—from sixteen to eighteen years of 
age. The men marry from twenty to 
twenty-five. Their courting is done as 
among other nations. When a couple de- 
cide to marry, they have to get the permis- 
sion of their respective parents, and also 
of the civil authorities and the church. 
To get married in the Russian language is 
“to go out after a husband.” 

The bride is generally attired in white, 
and wears a long veil. The ceremony is 
celebrated in church according to the rites 
of the Greek religion, which is not unlike 
the Catholic service. After the ceremony 
the friends return to the home of the par- 
ents and partake of a dinner consisting of 
soup, turnover pies of chicken, fish pot- 
pie and other delicacies. After dinner 
dancing is inaugurated and kept up until 
the next morning. Sometimes the festivi- 
ties are continued for two or three days, 
with short intervals of rest. Generally 
the Russian peasant is kind and attentive 
to his wife and family, except when he is 
drunk, which frequently occuts upon the 
numerous holidays. Sometimes the father 
of the bride hands the groom a whip to 
skeep his wife in order. There is a Russian 
adage, “If a man cannot whip his wife, 
what can he whip? ” 

Russian women are generally good 
cooks, and I have had much better meals 
in the interior of Kamchatka and in the 
heart of Siberia, than I have had in some 
pretentious hotels in America. The wo- 
men of Kamchatka, with the exception of 
the officers’ wives, are of the peasant class, 
and of pure Russian blood, their ancestors 
having emigrated to Petropaulsky from 
Russia. Their life of toil makes them 
strong and healthy, and they seem to be 
free from most of the ills to which many 
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women are subject. They are generally 
very pretty, and though uneducated, have 
soft and agreeable manners and quite an 
air of refinement. 

Russian is the language of the country, 
as it is throughout Siberia, and is spoken 
with remarkable purity by all classes. 
Russian, once learned, can be understood 
perfectly in any part of the Czar’s do- 
minions. 

The Russian merchants trade through 
the interior of the country during the win- 
ter season. As soon as the snow falls they 
load several sledges, drawn by dogs, with 
merchandise suited to the wants of the 
people, and travel from village to village, 
stopping in each as long as there is any 
trading to be done. They take their pay 
in furs. The principal catch is the far- 
famed- Russian sable. It is a small ani- 
mal, about the size of a rabbit, and usu- 
ally caught in a figure-4 trap. The fur 
is dark, thick, and rich, and in the winter 
is nearly black. In summer they are al- 
most white, and that is considered the 
close season, when they are protected by 
law. In fact, it would be useless to catch 
them in summer, as the light-colored skins 
are valueless. A smart trapper will se- 
cure from forty to seventy-five sables dur- 
ing the winter; and as they are worth on 
the ground about seven dollars, they make 
a good season’s work. 

The mail facilities of Kamchatka are 
rather meager, the only communication 
with the United States being by the ves- 
sels which arrive in the spring of the year; 
so that news from America is received 
only once a year. dn summer the mail 
for Siberia and Russia is sent by the Gov- 
ernment steamers which ply between Kam- 
chatka and Vladivostock. At Christmas 
a mail is sent overland by dogs to Siberia. 
The trip occupies about four months, and 
most of the time is spent away from habi- 
tations. For a distance of four hundred 
miles there is no wood, and the mail-car- 
riers are obliged to take fuel with them for 
heating their tea. Their preparations for 
passing the night are very simple. They 
dig a hole in the snow and line it with fur 
robes. They then creep in, close up the 
entrance and divest themselves of their 
clothing, trusting to the natural heat of 
their bodies for warmth. It is a well- 


known fact that if a man wears his clothes 
too long, they cease to retain warmth; 
therefore, if removed at night they are in 
the morning quite refreshed and ready for 


another day of travel. I forwarded a 
letter by this mail in December, and it 
reached Philadelphia in the month of May 


following. In Siberia the mail facilities 
are very much better, as it is carried week- 
ly by horses in winter and by steamers on 
the Amoor River in summer. 

The entrance to the harbor at Petro- 
paulovsk is about one mile wide, with high 
mountains on each side. The harbor is 
about thirty miles long and twenty wide. 
The town lies on the edge of an innner 
harbor, a peninsula running out a dis- 
tance of two miles, and then a sand-spit 
across the mouth of the harbor, leaving a 
narrow entrance of probably about fifty 
yards. 

The town of Petropaulovsk is well cal- 
culated for defense, as was shown when it 
was attacked in 1855 by the combined 
fleets of England and France. There 
was one small Russian man-of-war moored 
across the mouth of the harbor. Among 
the trees on the peninsula were placed 
probably fifty Kamchadales, who are ex- 
pert riflemen, being accustomed to hunt- 
ing bears and other wild game. At the ex- 
treme west of the town was placed a 
masked battery, commanded by an officer 
named Brevern, who had been reduced to 
the ranks for drunkenness, and was living 
a miserable life in Petropaulovsk. This 
emergency was his opportunity, and he 
sobered up and took command of the town. 
The French landed at two points—on the 
east, where they were repulsed vy the men 
from the Russian frigate, and in the 1nid- 
dle of the peninsula, where they met the 
fifty riflemen hidden by the trees. The 
English, on the west, were met by a deadly 
fire from the masked battery commanded 
by Brevern. The officers in their red 
coats were shining marks for the riflemen, 
and in less than an hour all of the officers 
were either dead or wounded, and the few 
men that were left retreated to the boats 
and to their ships. The Russians showed 
no quarter and killed all the wounded, so 
that it amounted to a massacre. One 
English sailor, who Was shot in the thigh, 
killed three Russians before he was. dis- 
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patched. The English Admiral was so 
-chagrined at this failure that he blew his 
brains out. 

The bodies of the slain were carefully 
gathered, and now repose in a pretty little 
graveyard on the borders of a lake near 


where they fell. The Russian loss was 


slight, amounting, I think, to less than ten 
men. There is a monument on the penin- 


tif 


sula, erected by La Perouse during his 
visit to Petropaulovsk. This monument 
was riddled by balls when the English and 
French shelled the town previous to land- 
ing. Brevern, the officer who commanded 


the Russians, was restored to his old rank 
and decorated for bravery, which so 
pleased him that he drank himself to 
death. 


AS YOU CAME THRO’ THE WOOD 


S you came thro’ the wood, my lord, 
(Oh, idle day o’ June! ), 
Yours was a careless mood, my lord, 


And merry was your tune. 


The sun on spur and snaffle play’d, 


Your black horse ling’ring in the shade, 


You caught my furtive glance and stay’d, 


(Oh, reckless day o’ June! ). 


You spoke me very fair, my lord, 
(Ah, me, the skies were blue! ) 


For me strange worlds were there, my lord, 


And pleasant sport for you. 


Love’s eagerness brooks no denay, 


Light love, that tarries but a day, 


At set of sun you rode away, 


And gaily call’d adieu. 


When Autumn glories fill the land, 
(Paid promises of Spring), 


I meet you here with gracious hand, 


But you stand wondering! 


Tho’ Ill not go your way again, 


Here ’s thanks for saddle, heart, and mien, 


My lord, ’t is earnest for my pain 


Amid the woods o’ Spring. 








NCE, when the Northland was very 

young, the social and civic virtues 
were remarkable alike for their 
paucity and their simplicity. When the 
burden of domestic duties grew grievous, 
and the fireside mood expanded to a con- 
stant protest against its bleak loneliness, 
the adventurers from the Southland, in 
lieu of better, paid the stipulated prices 
and took unto themselves native wives. It 
was a foretaste of Paradise to the women, 
for it must be confessed that the white 
rovers gave far better care and treatment 
to them than did their Indian copartners. 
Of course, the white men themselves were 
satisfied with such deals, as were also ‘the 
Indian men for that matter. Having sold 
their daughters and sisters for cotton 
blankets and obsolete rifles and traded 
their warm furs for flimsy calico and bad 
whisky, the sons of the soil promptly and 
cheerfully succumbed to quick consump- 
tion and other swift diseases correlated 
with the blessings of a superior civiliza- 
tion. 

It was in these days of Arcadian sim- 
plicity that Cal Galbraith journeyed 
through the land and fell sick on the Low- 
er River. It was a refreshing advent in 
the lives of the good Sisters of the Holy 
Cross, who gave him shelter and medicine ; 
though they little dreamed of the hot elix- 
ir infused into his veins bythe touch of 
their soft hands and their gentle ministra- 
tions. Cal Galbraith became troubled 
with strange thoughts which clamored for 
attention till he laid eyes on the Mission 
girl, Madeline. Yet he gave no sign, bid- 
ing his time patiently. He strengthened 
with the coming spring, and when the sun 
rode the heavens in a golden circle, and 
the joy and throb of life was in all the 
land, he gathered his still weak body 
together and departed. 

Now, Madeline, the Mission girl, was an 
orphan. Her white father had failed to 
give a bald-faced grizzly the trail one day, 
and had died quickly. Then her Indian 


mother, having no man to fill the winter 
cache, had tried the hazardous experiment 
of waiting till the salmon-run on fifty 
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pounds of flour and half as many of bacon. 
After that, the baby, Chook-ra, went to 
live with the good Sisters, and to be 
thenceforth known by another name. 

But Madeline still had kinsfolk, the 
nearest being a dissolute uncle who out- 
raged his vitals with inordinate quantities 
of the white man’s whisky. He strove 
daily to walk with the gods, and incident- 
ally, his feet sought shorter trails to the 
grave. When sober he suffered exquisite 
torture. He had no conscience. To this 
ancient vagabond Cal Galbraith duly pre- 
sented himself, and they consumed many 
words and much tobacco in the conversa- 
tion that followed. Promises were also 
made; and in the end the old heathen took 
a few pounds of dried salmon and his 
birch-bark canoe, and paddled away to the 
Mission of the Holy Cross. 

It is not given the world to know what 
promises he made and what lies he told,— 
the Sisters never gossip; but when he 
returned, upon his swarthy chest there was 
a brass crucifix, and in his canoe his niece 
Madeline. That night there was a grand 
wedding and a potlach; so that for two 
days to follow there was no fishing done by 
the village. But in the morning Madeline 
shook the dust of the Lower River from 
her moccasins, and with her husband, in a 
poling-boat, went to live on the Upper 
River in a place known as the Lower 
Country. And in the years which fol- 
lowed she was a good wife, sharing her 
husband’s hardships and cooking his food. 
And she kept him in straight trails, till he 
learned to save his dust and to work 
mightily. In the end, he struck it rich 
and built a cabin in Circle City; and his 
happiness was such that men who came 1o 
visit him in his home-circle became restless 
at the sight of it and envied him greatly. 

But the Northland began to mature and 
social amenities to make their appearance. 
Hitherio, the Southland had sent forth its 
sons; but it now belched forth a new ex- 
odus,—this time of its daughters. Sisters 
and wives they were not; but they did not 
fail to put new ideas in the heads of the 
men, and to elevate the tone of things in 
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ways peculiarly their own. No more did 
the squaws gather at the dances, go roar- 
ing down the center in the good, old Vir- 
ginia reels, or make merry with jolly 
“Dan Tucker.” They fell back on their 
natural stoicism and uncomplainingly 
watched the rule of their white sisters 
from their cabins. 

Then another exodus came over tlic 
mountains from the prolific Southland. 
This time it.was of women that became 
mighty in the land. Their word was law; 
their law was steel. They frowned upon 
the Indian wives, while the other women 
became mild and walked humbly. There 
were cowards who became ashamed of 
their ancient covenants with the daughters 
of the soil, who looked with a new distaste 
upon their dark-skinned children; but 
there were also others—men—who re- 
mained true and proud of their aboriginal 
vows. When it became the fashion to 
divorcee the native wives, Cal Galbraith 
retained his manhood, and in so doing felt 
the heavy hand of the women who had 
come last, knew least, but who ruled the 
land. 

One day, the Upper Country, which lics 
far above Circle City, was pronounced 
rich. Dog-teams carried the news to Salt 
Water; golden argosies freighted the lure 
across the North Pacific; wires and cables 
sang with the tidings; and the world 
heard for the first time of the Klondike 
River and the Yukon Country. 


Cal Galbraith had lived the years quict- 
ly. He had been a good husband to Mad- 
eline, and she had blessed him. But some- 
how discontent fell upon him; he felt 
vague yearnings for his own kind, for ihe 
life he had been shut out from,—a general 
sort of desire, which men sometimes feel, 
to break out and taste the prime of living. 
Besides, there drifted down the river wii 
rumors of the wonderful FE] Dorado, glow- 
ing descriptions of the city of logs and 
tents, and ludicrous accounts of the che- 
cha-quas who had rushed in and were 
stampeding the whole country. Circle 
City was dead. The world had moved on 
up river and become a new and most mar- 
velous wor'd. 

Cal Galbeaith grew restless on the edge 
of things, and wished to see with his own 
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eyes. So, after the wash-up, he weighed 
in a couple of hundred pounds of dust on 
the Company’s big scales, and took a draft 
for the same on Dawson. Then he put 
Tom Dixon in charge of his mines, kissed 
Madeline good-by, promised to be back 
before the first mush-ice ran, and took pas- 
sage on an up-river steamer. 

Madeline wa.ted, waited through all the 
three months of daylight. She fed the 
dogs, gave much of her time to Young Cui, 
watched the short summer fade away and 
the sun begin its long journey to the soutia. 
And she prayed much in the manner of 
the Sisters of the Holy Cross. The fail 
came, and with it there was mush-ice on 
the Yukon, and Circle City kings return- 
ing to the winter’s work at their mines, 
but no Cal Galbraith. Tom Dixon received 
a letter, however, for his men sledded up 
her winter’s supply of dry pine. ‘The 
Company received a letter for its dog- 
teams filled her cache with their best pro- 
visions, and she was told that her credit 
was limitless. 

Through all the ages man has been held 
the chief instigator of the woes of woman ; 
but in this case the men held their tongues 
and swore harshly at one of their number 
who was away, while the women failed 
utterly to emulate them. So, without 
necdless delay, Madeline heard strange 
tales of Cal Galbraith’s doings; also, of a 
certain Greek dancer who played with men 
as children did with bubbles. Now Made- 
line was an Indian woman, and turther, 
she had no woman friend to whom to go 
for wise counsel. She prayed and planned 
by turns, and that night, being quick of 
resolve and action, she harnessed the dogs, 
and with Young Cal securely lashed to the 
sled, stole away. 

Though the Yukon still ran free, the 
eddy-ice was growing, and each day saw 
the river dwindling to a slushy thread. 
Save him who has done the like, no man 
may know what she endured in traveling a 
hundred miles on the rim-ice; nor inay 
they understand the toil and hardship of 
breaking the two hundred miles of packed 
ice which remained after the river froze 
for good. But Madeline was an Indian 
woman, so she did these things, and one 
night there came a knock at Malemute 
Kid’s door. ‘Thereat he fed a team of 
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starving dogs, put a healthy youngster 
to bed, and turned his attention to an ex- 
hausted woman. He removed her ice- 
bound moccasins while he listened to her 
tale, and stuck the point of his knife into 
her feet that he might see how far they 
were frozen. 

Despite his tremendous virility, Male- 
mute Kid was possessed of a softer, 
womanly element, which could win the con- 
fidence of a snarling wolf-dog or draw con- 
fessions from the most wintry heart. Nor 
did he seek them. Hearts opened to him 
as spontaneously as flowers to the sun. 
Even the priest, Father Roubeau, had been 
known to confess to him, while the men 
and women of the Northland were ever 
knocking at his door,—a door from which 
the latch-string hung always out. To 
Madeline, he could do no wrong, make no 
mistake. She had known him from the 
time she first cast her lot among the people 
of her father’s race; and to her half-bar- 
baric mind it seemed that in him was cen- 
tered the wisdom of the ages, that between 
his vision and the future there could be 
no intervening veil. 

There were false ideals in the land. The 
social strictures of Dawson were not syn- 
onymous with those of the previous era, 
and the swift maturity of the Northland 
involved much wrong. Malemute Kid 
was aware of this, and he had Cal Gal- 
braith’s measure accurately. He knew a 
hasty word was the father of much evil; 
besides, he was minded to teach a great 
lesson and bring shame upon the man. 
So Stanley Prince, the young mining ex- 
pert, was called into the conference the 
following night, as was also Lucky Jack 
Harrington and his violin. That same 
night, Bettles, who owed a great debt io 
Malemute Kid, harnessed up Cal Gal- 
braith’s dogs, lashed Cal Galbraith, jun- 
ior, to the sled, and slipped away in the 
dark for Stuart River. 


Il. 
“So; one—two—three, one—two— 
three. Now reverse! No, no! Start up 


again, Jack. See—this way.” Prince 
executed the movement as one should who 
has led the cotillion. 

“Now; one—two—three, one—two— 
three. Reverse! Ah! that’s better. Try 
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I say, you know, you must n’t 
look at your feet. One—two—three, 
one—two—three. Shorter steps! You 
are not hanging to the gee-pole just now. 
Try it over. There! that’s the way. One 
—two—three, one—two—three.” 

Round and round went Prince and Mad- 
eline in an interminable waltz. The table 
and stools had been shoved over against the 
wall to increase the room. Malemute Kid 
sat on the bunk, chin to knees, greatly in- 
terested. Jack Harrington sat beside him, 
scraping away on his violin and following 
the dancers. 

It was a unique situation, the under- 
taking of these three men with the woman. 
The most pathetic part, perhaps, was the 
business-like way in which they went about 
it. No athlete was ever trained more 
rigidly for a coming contest, nor wolf-dog 
for the harness, than was she. But they 
had good material, for Madeline, unlike 
most women of her race, in her childhood 
had escaped the carrying of heavy burdens 
and the toil of the trail. Besides, she was 
a clean-limbed, willowy creature, possessed 
of much grace which had not hitherto 
been realized. It was this grace which the 
men strove to bring out and knock into 
shape. 

“Trouble with her she learned to dance 
all wrong,” Prince remarked te 
the bunk after having deposited his 
breathless pupil on the table. “She's 
quick at picking up; yet I could do better 
had she never danced a step. But say, Kid, 
I can’t understand this.” Prince imitated 
a peculiar movement of the shoulders and 
head-——a weakness Madeline suffered from 
in walking. 

* Lucky for her she was raised in the 
Mission,” Malemute Kid answered. 
“ Packing, you know,—the head-strap. 
Other Indian women have it bad, but she 
did n’t do any packing till after she mar- 
ried, and then only at first. Saw hard 
lines with that husband of hers. They 
went through the Forty-Mile famine to- 
gether.” 

“ But can we break it? ” 

“ Don’t know. Perhaps long walks with 
her trainers will make the riffle. Anyway, 
they ’ll take it out some, won’t they, Mad- 
eline? ” 

The girl nodded assent. 


it again. 


If Malemute 
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Kid, who knew all things, said so, why it 
was so. That was all there was about it. 
She had come over to them, anxious to 
begin again. Harrington surveyed her in 
quest of her points much in the same 
manner men usually do horses. It cer- 
tainly was not disappointing, for he asked 
with sudden interest, “ What did that 
beggarly uncle of yours get anyway?” 

“One rifle, one blanket, twenty bottles 
of hooch. Rifle broke.” She said this last 
scornfully, as though disgusted at how low 
her maiden-value had been rated. 

She spoke fair English, with many pe- 
culiarities of her husband’s speech, but 
there was still perceptible the Indian 
accent, the traditional groping after 
strange gutturals. Even this her instruc- 
tors had taken in hand, and with no small 
success, too. 

At the next intermission Prince discov- 
ered a new predicament. 

“TI say, Kid,” he said, “‘ we ‘re wrong, 
all wrong. She can’t learn in moccasins. 
Put her feet into slippers, and then onto 
that waxed floor—phew! ” 

Madeline raised a foot and regarded her 
shapeless house-moccasin dubiously. In 
previous winters, both at Circle City and 
Forty-Mile, she had danced many a night 
away with similar footgear, and there had 
been nothing the matter. But now—well, 
if there was anything wrong it was for 
Malemute Kid to know, not her. 

But Malemute Kid did know, and he 
had a good eye for measures; so he put on 
his cap and mittens and went down the 
hill to pay Mrs. Eppingwell a call. Her 
husband, Clove Eppingwell, was promi- 
nent in the community as one of the great 
Government ofiicials. The Kid had noted 
her slender little foot one night, at the 
Governor’s Ball. And as he also knew her 
to be as sensible as she was pretty, it was 
no task to ask of her a certain small favor. 

On his return, Madeline withdrew for a 
moment to the inner room. When she re- 
appeared Prince was startled. 

“By Jove!” he gasped. “Who’d a’ 
thought it! The little witch! Why my 
sister 2 

“Ts an English girl,” interrupted Male- 
mute Kid, “with an English foot. This 
girl comes of a small-footed race. Moc- 
casins just broadened her feet healthily, 
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while she did not misshape them by run- 
ning with the dogs in her childhood.” 
But this explanation failed utterly to 


allay Prince’s admiration. Harrington's 
commercial instinct was touched, and as 
he looked upon the exquisitely turned foot 
and ankle, there ran through his mind the 
sordid list—“One rifle, one blanket, twenty 
bottles of hooch.” 

Madeline was the wife of a king, a king 
whose yellow treasure could buy outright 
a score of fashion’s puppets; yet in all her 
life her feet had known no gear save red- 
tanned moosehide. At first she had looked 
in awe at the tiny white-satin slippers ; but 
she had quickly understood the admira- 
tion which shone, manlike, in the eyes of 
the men. Iler face flushed with pride. 
For the moment she was drunken with her 
woman’s loveliness; then she murmured, 
with increased scorn, “And one rifle, 
broke! ” 


So the training went on. Every day 
Malemute Kid led the girl out on long 
walks devoted to the correction of her car- 
riage and the shortening of her stride. 
There was little likelihood of her identity 
being discovered, for Cal Galbraith and 
the rest of the Old-Timers were like lost 
children among the many strangers who 
had rushed into the land. Besides, the 
frost of the North has a bitter tongue, and 
the tender women of the South, to shield 
their cheeks from its biting caresses, were 
prone to the use of canvas masks. With 
faces obscured and bodies lost in squirrel- 
skin parkas, a mother and daughter, meet- 
ing on trail, would pass as strangers. 

The coaching progressed rapidly. At 
first it had been slow, but later a sudden 
acceleration had manifested itself. This 
began from the moment Madeline tried on 
the white-satin slippers, and in so doing 
found herself. The pride of her renegade 
father, apart from any natural self-esteem 
she might possess, at that instant received 
its birth. Hitherto, she had deemed her- 
self a woman of an alien breed, of inferior 
stock, purchased by her lord’s favor. Her 
husband had seemed to her a god, who had 
lifted her, through no essential virtues on 
her part, to his own godlike level. But 


she had never forgotten, even when Young 
Cal was born, that she was not of his peo- 
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ple. As he had been a god, so had his 
womenkind been goddesses. She might 
have contrasted herself with them, but she 
had never compared. It might have been 
that familiarity bred contempt; however, 
be that as it may, she had ultimately come 
to understand these roving white men, and 
to weigh them. ‘True, her mind was dark 
to deliberate analysis, but she yet pos- 
sessed her woman’s clarity of vision in 
such matters. On the night of the slip- 
pers she had measured the bold, open ad- 
miration of her three man-friends; and 
for the first time comparison had sug- 
gested itself. It was only a foot and an 
ankle, but—but comparison could not, in 
the nature of things, cease at that point. 
She judged herself by their standards till 
the divinity of her white sisters was shat- 
tered. After all, they were only women, 
and why should she not exalt herself to 
their midst? In doing these things she 
learned where she lacked, and with the 
knowledge of her weakness came her 
strength. And so mightily did she strive 
that her three trainers often marveled late 
into the night over the eternal mystery of 
woman. 

In this way Thanksgiving Night drew 
near. At irregular intervals Bettles sent 
word down from Stuart River regarding 
the welfare of Young Cal. The time of 
their return was approaching. More 
than once a casual caller, hearing dance- 
music and the rhythmic pulse of feet, en- 
tered, only to find Harrington scraping 
away and the other two beating time or 
arguing noisily over a mooted step. Made- 
line was never in evidence, having precipi- 
tately fied to the inner room. 

On one of these nights Cal Galbraith 
dropped in. Encouraging news had just 
come down from Stuart River, and Madc- 
line had surpassed herself—not in walk 
alone, and carriage and grace, but in 
womanly roguishness. They had indulged 
in sharp repartee and she had defended 
herself brilliantly; and then, yielding to 
the intoxication of the moment, and of her 
own power, she had bullied, and mastered, 
and wheedled, and patronized them with 
most astonishing success. And _ instinc- 
tively, involuntarily, they had bowed, not 
to her beauty, her wisdom, her wit, but 
to that indefinable something in woman to 
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which man yields yet cannot name. The 
room was dizzy with sheer delight as she 
and Prince whirled through the last dance 
of the evening. Harrington was throw- 
ing in inconceivable flourishes, while 
Malemute Kid, utterly abandoned, had 
seized the broom and was executing mad 
gyrations on his own account. 

At this instant the door shook with a 
heavy rap-rap, and their quick glances 
noted the lifting of the latch. But they 
had survived similar situations before. 
Harrington never broke a note. Made- 
line shot through the waiting door to the 
inner room. The broom went hurtling 
under the bunk, and by the time Cal Gal- 
braith and Louis Savoy got their heads in, 
Malemute Kid and Prince were in each 
other’s arms, wildly schottisching down 
the room. 

As a rule, Indian women do not make 
a practice of fainting on provocation, but 
Madeline came as near to it as she ever 
had in her life. For an hour she crouched 
on the floor, listening to the heavy voices 
of the men rumbling up and down in 
mimic thunder. Like familiar chords of 
childhood melodies, every intonation, every 
trick of her husband's voice swept in upon 
her, fluttering her heart and weakening 
her knees till she lay half-fainting against 
the door. It was well she could neither 
see nor hear when he took his departure. 

“When do you expect to go back to 
Circle City?” Malemute Kid asked 
simply. 

“ Have n’t thought much about it,” he 
replicd. Don’t think till after the ice 
breaks.” 

“ And Madeline? ” 

He flushed at the question, and there 
was a quick droop to his eyes. Malemute 
Kid could have despised him for that, had 
he known men less. As it was, his gorge 
rose against the wives and daughters who 
had come into the land, and not satisfied 
with usurping the place of the native 
women, had put unclean thoughts in the 
heads of the men and made them ashamed. 

“I guess she’s all right,” the Circle 
City King answered hastily, and in an 
apologetic manner. “Tom Dixon’s got 
charge of my interests, you know, and he 
sees to it that she has everything she 
wants.” 

















Malemute Kid laid hand upon his arm 
and hushed him suddenly. They had 
stepped without. Overhead, the aurora, 
a gorgeous wanton, flaunted miracles of 
color; beneath lay the slecping town. Far 
below, a solitary dog gave tongue. The 
King again began to speak, but the Kid 
pressed his hand for silence. The sound 
multiplied. Dog after dog took up the 
strain till the full-throated chorus swayed 
the night. To him who hears for the first 
time this weird song, is told the first and 
greatest secret of the Northland; to him 
who has heard it often, it is the solemn 
knell of lost endeavor. It is the plaint of 
tortured souls, for in it is invested the heri- 
tage of the North, the suffering of count- 
less gencrations—the warning and the re- 
quicm to the world’s estrays. 

Cal Galbraith shivered slightly as it dicd 
away in half-caught sobs. The Kid read 
his thoughts openly, and wandered back 
with him through all the weary days of 
famine and disease; and with him was 
also the patient Madeline, sharing his 
pains and perils, never doubting, never 
complaining. His mind’s retina vibrated 
to a score of pictures, stern, clear-cut, and 
the hand of the past drew back with heavy 
fingers on his heart. It was the psycho- 
logical moment. Malemute Kid was half- 
tempted to play his reserve card and win 
the game; but the lesson was too mild as 
yet, and he let it pass. The next instant 
they had gripped hands, and the King’s 
beaded moccasins were drawing protests 
from the outraged snow as he crunched 
down the hill. 

Madeline in collapse was another woman 
to the mischievous creature of an hour be- 
fore, whose laughter had been so infectious 
and whose heightened color and flashing 
eyes had made her teachers for the while 
forget. Weak and nerveless, she sat in 
the chair just as she had been dropped 
there by Prince and Harrington. Male- 
mute Kid frowned. This would never do. 
When the time of meeting her husband 
came to hand, she must carry things off 
with high-handed imperiousness. lt was 
very necessary she should do it after the 
manner of white women, else the victory 
would be no victory at all. So he talked 
to her, sternly, without mincing of words, 
and initiated her into the weaknesses of 
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his own sex, till she came to understand 
what simpletons men were after all, and 
why the word of their women was law. 

A few days before Thanksgiving Night, 
Malemute Kid made another call on Mrs. 


Eppingwell. She promptly overhauled 
her feminine fripperies, paid a protracted 
visit to the dry-goods department of the 
P. C. Company, and returned with the 
Kid to make Madeline’s acquaintance. 
After that came a period such as the cabin 
had never seen before, and what with cut- 
ting, and fitting, and basting, and 
stitching, and numerous other wonderful 
and unknowable things, the male conspira- 
tors were more often banished the prem- 
ises than not. At such times the Opera 
House opened its double storm-doors to 
them. So often did they put their heads 
together, and so deeply did they drink to 
curious toasts, that the loungers scented 
unknown creeks of incalculable ricliness, 
and it is known that several che-chu-quas 
and at least one Old-Timer kept tlhicir 
stampeding packs stored behind the bar, 
ready to hit the trail at a moment's notice. 

Mrs. Eppingwell was a woman of capa- 
city; so, when she turned Madcline over 
to her trainers on Thanksgiving Night she 
was so transformed that they were almost 
afraid of her. Prince wrapped a Iludson 
Bay blanket about her with a mock rever- 
ence more real than feigned, while Male- 
mute Kid, whose arm she had taken 
found it a severe trial to resume his wonted 
mentorship. Harrington, with the list of 
purchases still running through his head, 
dragged along in the rear, nor opened his 
mouth once all the way down into the 
town. When they came to the back door 
of the Opera House they took the blanket 
from Madcline’s shoulders and spread it 
on the snow. Slipping out of Prince's 
moccasins, she stepped upon it in newsatin 
slippers. The masquerade was at its 
height. She hesitated, but they jerked 
open the door and shoved her in. Then 
they ran around to come in by the front 
entrance. 

ITI. 


“Where is Freda?” the Old-Timers 
questioned, while the che-cha-quas were 
equally energetic in asking who Freda was, 
The ball-room buzzed with her name. It 
Grizzled “ sour- 


was on everybody’s lips. 
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dough boys,” day-laborers at the mines but 
proud of their degree, either patronized 
the spruce-looking tenderfeet and lied elo- 
quently,—the “sour-dough boys” being 
specially created to toy with truth—or 
gave them savage looks of indignation be- 
cause of their ignorance. Perhaps forty 
kings of the Upper and Lower Countries 
were on the floor, each deeming himself 
hot on the trail and sturdily backing his 
judgment with the yellow dust of the 
realm. An assistant was sent to the man 
at the scales, upon whom had fallen the 
burden of weighing up the sacks, whiie 
several of the gamblers, with the rules of 
chance at their finger-ends, made up allur- 
ing books on the field and favorites. 

Which was Freda? Time and again 
the “ Greek Dancer” was thought to have 
been discovered, but each discovery brought 
panic to the betting ring and a frantic 
registering of new wagers by those who 
wished to hedge. Malemute Kid took an 
interest in the hunt, his advent being 
hailed uproariously by the revelers, who 
knew him toa man. The Kid had a good 
eye for the trick of a step, and ear for the 
lilt of a voice, and his private choice was a 
marvelous creature who scintillated as the 
“Aurora Borealis.” But the «Greek 
dancer was too subtle for even his penetra- 
tion. The majority of the gold-hunters 
seemed to have centered their verdict on 
the “Russian Princess,” who was the most 
graceful in the room, and hence could be 
no other than Freda Moloof. 

During a quadrille a roar of satisfaction 
went up. She was discovered. At pre- 
vious balls, in the figure, “all hands 
round,” Freda had displayed an inimita- 
ble step and variation peculiarly her own. 
As the figure was called, the “ Russian 
Princess” gave the unique rhythm to 
limb and body. A chorus of I-told-you- 
so’s shook the squared roof-beams, when 
lo! it was noticed that the “ Aurora Bore- 
alis ” and another masque, the “ Spirit of 
the Pole,” were performing the same trick 
equally well. And when two twin “ Sun- 
Dogs” and a “ Frost Queen” followed 
suit, a second assistant was dispatched to 
the aid of the man at the scales. 

Bettles came off trail in the midst of 
the excilement, descending upon them in a 
hurricane of frost. His rimed brows 
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turned to cataracts as he whirled about; 
his mustache, still frozen, seemed gemmed 
with diamonds and turned the light in 
varicolored rays; while the flying feet 
slipped on the chunks of ice which rattled 
from his moccasins and German socks. A 
Northland dance is quite an informal af- 
fair, the men of the creeks and trails hav- 
ing lost whatever fastidiousness they 
might have at one time possessed; and 
only in the high official circles are con- 
ventions at all observed. Here, caste car- 
ried no significance. Millionaires and 
paupers, dog-drivers and mounted police- 
men joined hands with “ ladies in the cen- 
ter,” and swept around the circle perform- 
ing most remarkable capers. Primitive in 
their pleasures, boisterous and rough, they 
displayed no rudeness, but rather a crude 
chivalry more genuine than the most pol- 
ished courtesy. 

In his quest for the “ Greek Dancer,” 
Cal Galbraith managed to get into the 
same set with the “ Russian Princess,” to- 
ward whom popular suspicion had turned. 
But by the time he had guided her through 
one dance, he was willing not only to stake 
his millions that she was not Freda, but 
that he had had his arm about her waist 
before. When or where he could not tell, 
but the puzzling sense of familiarity so 
wrought upon him that he turned his at- 
tention to the discovery of her identity. 
Malemute Kid might have aided him in- 
stead of occasionally taking the Princess 
for a few turns and talking earnestly to 
her in low tones. But it was Jack Har- 
rington who paid the “ Russian Princess ” 
the most assiduous court. Once he drew 
Cal Galbraith aside and hazarded wild 
guesses as to who she was, and explained 
to him that he was going in to win. This 
rankled the Circle City King, for man is 
not by nature monogamic, and he forgot 
both Madeline and Freda in the new quest. 

It was soon noised about that the “ Rus- 
sian Princess” was not Freda Moloof. 
Interest deepened. Here was a fresh 
enigma. They knew Freda though they 
could not find her, but here was somebody 
they had found and did not know. Even 
the women could not, place her, and they 
knew every good dancer in the camp. Many 
took her for one of the official clique, 
indulging in a silly escapade. Not a few 
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asserted she would disappear before the 
unmasking. Others were equally positive 
that she was the woman-reporter of the 
Kansas City Star, come to write them up 
at ninety dollars per column. And the 
men at the scales worked busily. 

At one o’clock every couple took to the 
floor. The unmasking began amid laugh- 
ter and delight, like that of care-free chil- 
dren. There was no end of Oh’s and 
Ah’s as mask after mask was lifted. The 
scintillating “Aurora Borealis” became 
the brawny negress whose income from 
washing the community’s clothes ran at 
about five hundred a month. The twin 
“Sun-Dogs” discovered mustaches on 
their upper lips, and were recognized as 
brother Fraction-Kings of El] Dorado. In 
one of the most prominent sets, and the 
slowest in uncovering, was Cal Galbraith 
with the “ Spirit of the Pole.” Opposite 
him was Jack Harrington and the “ Rus- 
sian Princess.” The rest had discovered 
themselves, yet the “ Greek Dancer” was 
still missing. All eyes were upon the 
group. Cal Galbraith, in response to their 
eries, lifted his partner’s mask. Freda’s 
wonderful face and brilliant eyes flashed 
out upon them. A roar went up, to be 
squelched suddenly in the new and absorb- 
ing mystery of the “ Russian Princess.” 
Her face was still hidden, and Jack Har- 
rington was struggling with her. The 
dancers tittered on the tiptoes of expec- 
tancy. He crushed her dainty costume 
roughly, and then—and then the revelers 
exploded. The joke was on them. Tuey 
had danced all night with a tabooed native 
woman. 

But those that knew, and they were 
many, ceased abruptly, and a hush fell 
upon the room. Cal Galbraith crossed 
over with great strides, angrily, and spoke 
to Madeline in polyglot Chinook. But 
she retained her composure, apparently 
oblivious to the fact that she was the cyno- 
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sure of all eyes, and answered him in Eng- 
lish. She showed neither fright nor 
anger, and Malemute Kid chuckled at her 
well-bred equanimity. The King felt baf- 
fled, defeated; his common Siwash wife 
had passed beyond him. 

“Come!” he said finally. “Come on 
home.” 

“I beg pardon,” she replied; “I have 
agreed to go to supper with Mr. Harring- 
ton. Besides, there’s no end of dances 
promised.” 

Harrington extended his arm to lead 
her away. He evinced not the slightest 
disinclination toward showing his back, 
but Malemute Kid had by this time edged 
in closer. The Circle City King was 
stunned. Twice his hand dropped to his 
belt, and twice the Kid gathered himself 
to spring; but the retreating couple 
passed throtigh the supper-room door 
where canned oysters were spread at five 
dollars the plate. The crowd sighed audi- 
bly, broke up into couples, and followed 
them. Freda pouted and went in with 
Cal Galbraith; but she had a good heart 
and a sure tongue, and she spoiled his 
oysters for him. What she said is of no 
importance, but his face went red and 
white at intervals, and he swore repeatedly 
and savagely at himself. 

The supper-room was filled with a pan- 
demonium of voices, which ceased sud- 
denly as Cal Galbraith stepped over to his 
wife’s table. Since the unmasking con- 
siderable weights of dust had been placed 
as to the outcome. Everybody watched 
with . breathless interest. Harrington’s 
blue eyes were steady, but under the over- 
hanging tablecloth a Smith & Wesson bal- 
anced on his knee. Madeline looked up, 
casually, with little interest. 

“ May—may I have the next round 
dance with you? ” the King stuttered. 

The wife of the King glanced at her 
card and inclined her head. 








THE TRUST IN POLITICS 


By EDWARD F. ADAMS 


RULY their lives have not fallen in 
pleasant places who bear the re- 
sponsibility of so shaping the policy 

of our political parties as to get or keep 
control of the offices. There is a strong 
effort to cause the bogie of the trust to 
hold for the next year or two the place in 
the public mind which the bogie of free 
silver has recently occupied. ‘The oppos- 
ing party leaders are “sparring for an 
opening,” each hoping to place the other 
in a position for a knock-out blow. 

Now, this trust question is a sword that 
cuts several ways. In the first place, 
Presidential campaigns cost a great deal 
of money, and if party funds are not sup- 
plied from the coffers of concentrated capi- 
tal, they will not be forthcoming from any 
source; for the majority of those who will 
be relied upon to contribute are either in 
trusts or endeavoring to get in. This 
question of finance is necessarily the thing 
uppermost in the minds of party man- 
agers. ‘The people may cheer to the echo 
lurid denunciations of trusts by the spell- 
binders, but the spelibinders themselves 
want coin. Not only that; they demand 
brass-bands, and uniformed clubs, and 
torchlight processions, and leading articles 
in the press, and all the accessories of 
spellbinding. All these cost money, and 
lots of it, and while the people will shout 
lustily enough they will not pay. The 
money must come from those who do not 
shout, and who indeed, for the most part, 
do not go near the shouting, but stay com- 
fortably at home while it goes on. But if 
these men furnish the money wherewith to 
do politics, they do so upon the perfectly 
understood condition that things are to go 
their way when necessary. Any proposal, 
therefore, which contemplates real control, 
in the public interest, of associated capi- 
tal at once shuts off the sources of supply, 
and must be avoided at all hazards by 
those who view politics from the stand- 
point of the politician. Without money 
there can be no campaign that the poli- 
ticians would care for, and it is useless to 
ask men to contribute to get that done 
which they do not wish done. Lurid “ res- 
olutions,” while disagreeable, do no special 
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harm, and are perhaps necessary; but 
those who propose measures of real control 
must pay their own campaign expenses. 
The problem which political managers 
must therefore of necessity be considering 
is how to shape a policy which will satisfy 
the people, and yet not stop the monecy- 
supply. It is not an easy problem, and is 
none the less present and pressing because 
not considered by the masses, who seldom 
give a thought to where the money comes 
from to pay for their political shows. , 
To the politicians, however, it is pain- 
fully plain. But there is another aspect of 
the subject which thus far seems to have 
escaped the attention of those very astute 
gentlemen. In California, for example, 
there is a society known as the “ California 
Raisin Association.” Its headquarters are 
at lresno, and last year it had 2,064 mem- 
bers—all honest farmers. It is useless to 
quote from its official documents, for they 
are skillfully drawn, and no more disclose 
the real purposes of the society than do 
those of the Standard Oil Company. ‘This, 
however, is what the association does: 
Each member has signed a contract convey- 
ing to the association, in consideration of 
one dollar and certain services to be per- 
formed, an undivided one-twenticth inter- 
est in his crop of raisins for the years 1899 
and 1900, with full control, as managing 
partner, of the entire crop as soon as har- 
vested. In this manner the association 
controls more than ninety per cent. of the 
crop of our principal raisin district, and 
secks to, and doubtless will, control most 
of the crop in the outlying districts. There 
has been no “illegal combination,” no 
“contract in restraint of trade.” The asso- 
ciation has simply purchased an interest, 
with power of control, in the raisin crop of 
the State. So far as the law can assume, it 
may intend to give the entire crop to the 
poor. At any rate, it can do what it will 
with its own, just as the Standard Oil 
Company can. As a matter of fact, of 
course, the association does not intend to 
donate its raisins to any one. On tlie con- 
trary, everybody knows its intention to be 
to sell them at the very highest rates pos- 
sible, and that the association was formed 
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for the sole purpose of getting prices not 
otherwise attainable, which is exactly the 
purpose of the Standard Oil Company. 
‘Fhe method by which prices are fixed is 
very simple. In the first place, the aid of 
the United States Government is invoked 
to obtain, through United States Consuls, 
the most accurate information possible of 
the condition of the Spanish raisin crop. 
This information is supplemented from 
other reliable sources, and then estimate is 
made, considering the European demand, 
of the price at which Spanish raisins can 
probably be laid down in this country, 
after paying a duty of two and a half cents 
a pound. This fixes the price above which 
California raisins cannot go. After thus 
estimating the probable effect of foreign 
competition, these honest farmers will 
carefully consider the size of their own 
crop. If it should be excessive, they may 
fear that it will not all go into consump- 
tion at a price only just low enough to ex- 
clude foreign goods, in which case they 
will reduce it to a figure at which the 
whole crop can probably be moved, provid- 
ed only that a fair margin of profit is still 
left. Below a fair price they will not go, 
and if the entire crop cannot be sold at 
such a price they will sell what they can, 
and make the rest into brandy or pork. 
Raisins make excellent pork. This, of 
course, is a substantial and effective trust, 
controlling the product of at least six mil- 
lions of dollars invested in vineyards. 
Now, at this writing it is stated, with 
some appearance of authority, that the 
Democratic party slogan for the next cam- 
paign is to be, “ Smash the Trusts.” This 
is an expressive motto, suggestive of a cer- 
tain vigor in execution well calculated to 
fire the popular heart. Of course, it does 
not mean anything whatever. It foreshad- 
ows no definite legislation of any kind, 
and pledges the party to nothing on earth. 
The millionaires understand this perfect- 
ly, and while they may be annoyed at the 
necessity of using such language, are not 
likely to withhold their contributions. But 
these simple-minded farmers of the San 
Joaquin Valley may not understandit, and 
it can hardly be proclaimed to these 2,064 
monopolists that nothing in particular is 
meant by the language or intended by its 
authors, except to get votes. They are too 
many to intrust with such a secret. And 
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the worst of it is that this hotbed of Mo- 
nopoly is a- Democratic and Populist 
stronghold. The majority of these excel- 
lent raisin-farmers are unquestionably 
either Democrats or Populists, but they set 
great store by their raisin trust, and dis- 


tinctly do not wish to be smashed. If the 
party of their love announces its intention 
to smash them, while the other party does 
not, it is a settled fact that neither love of 
Mr. Bryan nor reverence for Populist tra- 
dition, will prevent their voting solidly 
Republican in 1900, provided that party 
will let them alone. I have used the dec- 


laration of the Democratic leaders as an 
illustration solely because we have less 
knowledge of the intent of the Republican 
leaders. They are as sorely perplexed as 
the other fellows, but, with the exception 
of the picturesque Pingree, have thus far 
had sense enough to keep their mouths 
shut. The San Joaquin raisin associa- 
tion is but one instance. There are over 
six hundred walnut-growers in this State 
who have a trust equally effective. ‘There 
are over two thousand five hundred orange- 
growers who are doing their best to form a 
trust, and several thousand prune-growers 
who are taking the first steps. 

I am able to give these details about Cal- 
ifornia because I live here. But Califor- 
nia is not the only State in which farmers 
are combining in trusts. In Central New 
York and Northern Ohio the grape-grow- 
ers are doing precisely the same thing. 
The dairymen in Eastern New York main- 
tain a very effective milk trust. These are 
rather formidable bodies, and in so close 
and so large a State as New York it would 
be very dangerous for any political party 
to antagonize them. The monopolistic 
spirit is spreading, and there are doubtless 
many farmers’ trusts of which I have 
never heard. There can be no law devised 
which will “smash” the Standard Oil 
Company which will not also “smash” 
these honest and down-trodden toilers. 
And the misery of it is that they know it. 

The fact is that co-operation, whether of 
capitalists or non-capitalists, cannot and 
ought not to be “smashed.” It is a natur- 
al development of society, to be cherished 
and regulated. Improvements in the 
machinery of business are as important to 
society as improvements in the machinery 
of production. Incidentally, they all 
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dough boys,” day-laborers at the mines but 
proud of their degree, either patronized 
the spruce-looking tenderfeet and lied elo- 
quently,—the “sour-dough boys” being 
specially created to toy with truth,—or 
gave them savage looks of indignation be- 
cause of their ignorance. Perhaps forty 
kings of the Upper and Lower Countries 
were on the floor, each deeming himself 
hot on the trail and sturdily backing his 
judgment with the yellow dust of the 
realm. An assistant was sent to the man 
at the scales, upon whom had fallen the 
burden of weighing up the sacks, while 
several of the gamblers, with the rules of 
chance at their finger-ends, made up allur- 
ing books on the field and favorites. 

Which was Freda? Time and again 
the “ Greek Dancer” was thought to have 
been discovered, but each discovery brought 
panic to the betting ring and a frantic 
registering of new wagers by those who 
wished to hedge. Malemute Kid took an 
interest in the hunt, his advent being 
hailed uproariously by the revelers, who 
knew him toa man. The Kid had a good 
eye for the trick of a step, and ear for the 
lilt of a voice, and his private choice was a 
marvelous creature who scintillated as the 
“Aurora Borealis.” But the Greek 
dancer was too subtle for even his penetra- 
tion. The majority of the gold-hunters 
seemed to have centered their verdict on 
the “Russian Princess,” who was the most 
graceful in the room, and hence could be 
no other than Freda Moloof. 

During a quadrille a roar of satisfaction 
went up. She was discovered. At pre- 
vious balls, in the figure, “all hands 
round,” Freda had displayed an inimita- 
ble step and variation peculiarly her own. 
As the figure was called, the “ Russian 
Princess” gave the unique rhythm to 
limb and body. A chorus of I-told-you- 
so’s shook the squared roof-beams, when 
lo! it was noticed that the “ Aurora Bore- 
alis ” and another masque, the “ Spirit of 
the Pole,” were performing the same trick 
equally well. And when two twin “ Sun- 


Dogs” and a “ Frost Queen” followed. 


suit, a second assistant was dispatched to 
the aid of the man at the scales. 

Bettles came off trail in the midst of 
the excilement, descending upon them in a 
hurricane of frost. His rimed brows 
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turned to cataracts as he whirled about; 
his mustache, still frozen, seemed gemmed 
with diamonds and turned the light in 
varicolored rays; while the ‘lying feet 
slipped on the chunks of ice which rattled 
from his moccasins and German socks. A 
Northland dance is quite an informal af- 
fair, the men of the creeks and trails hay- 
ing lost whatever fastidiousness they 
might have at one time possessed; and 
only in the high official circles are con- 
ventions at all observed. Here, caste car- 
ried no significance. Millionaires and 
paupers, dog-drivers and mounted police- 
men joined hands with “ ladies in the cen- 
ter,” and swept around the circle perform- 
ing most remarkable capers. Primitive in 
their pleasures, boisterous and rough, they 
displayed no rudeness, but rather a crude 
chivalry more genuine than the most pol- 
ished courtesy. 

In his quest for the “ Greek Dancer,” 
Cal Galbraith managed to get into the 


‘same set with the “ Russian Princess,” to- 


ward whom popular suspicion had turned. 
But by the time he had guided her through 
one dance, he was willing not only to stake 
his millions that she was not Freda, but 
that he had had his arm about her waist 
before. When or where he could not tell, 
but the puzzling sense of familiarity so 
wrought upon him that he turned his at- 
tention to the discovery of her identity. 
Malemute Kid might have aided him in- 
stead of occasionally taking the Princess 
for a few turns and talking earnestly to 
her in low tones. But it was Jack Har- 
rington who paid the “ Russian Princess ” 
the most assiduous court. Once he drew 
Cal Galbraith aside and hazarded wild 
guesses as to who she was, and explained 
to him that he was going in to win. This 
rankled the Circle City King, for man is 
not by nature monogamic, and he forgot 
both Madeline and Freda in the new quest. 

1t was soon noised about that the “ Ius- 
sian Princess” was not Freda Moloof. 
Interest deepened. Here was a fresh 
enigma. They knew Freda though they 
could not find her, but here was somebody 
they had found and did not know. Even 
the women could not place her, and they 
knew every good dancer in the camp. Many 
took her for one of the official clique, 
indulging in a silly escapade. Not a few 
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asserted she would disappear before the 
unmasking. Others were equally positive 
that she was the woman-reporter of the 
Kansas City Star, come to write them up 
at ninety dollars per column. And the 
men at the scales worked busily. 

At one o’clock every couple took to the 
floor. The unmasking began amid laugh- 
ter and delight, like that of care-free chil- 
dren. There was no end of Oh’s and 
Ah’s as mask after mask was lifted. The 
scintillating “ Aurora Borealis” became 
the ‘brawny negress whose income from 
wasuing the community’s clothes ran at 
about five hundred a month. The twin 
“Sin-Dogs” discovered mustaches on 
their upper lips, and were recognized as 
brother Fraction-Kings of El Dorado. In 
one of the most prominent sets, and the 
slowest in uncovering, was Cal Galbraith 
with the “ Spirit of the Pole.” Opposite 
him was Jack Harrington and the “ Rus- 
sian Princess.” The rest had discovered 
themselves, yet the “ Greek Dancer” was 
still missing. All eyes were upon the 
group. Cal Galbraith, in response to their 
eries, lifted his partner’s mask. Freda’s 
wonderful face and brilliant eyes flashed 
out upon them. A roar went up, to be 
squelched suddenly in the new and absorb- 
ing mystery of the “ Russian Princess.” 
Her face was still hidden, and Jack Har- 
rington was struggling with her. The 
dancers tittered on the tiptoes of expec- 
tancy. He crushed her dainty costume 
roughly, and then—and then the revelers 
exploded. The joke was on them. Tuey 
had danced all night with a tabooed native 
woman. 

But those that knew, and they were 
many, ceased abruptly, and a hush fell 
upon the room. Cal Galbraith crossed 
over with great strides, angrily, and spoke 
to Madeline in polyglot Chinook. But 
she retained her composure, apparently 
oblivious to the fact that she was the cyno- 


sure of all eyes, and answered him in Eng- 
lish. She showed neither fright nor 
anger, and Malemute Kid chuckled at her 
well-bred equanimity. The King felt baf- 
fled, defeated; his common Siwash wife 
had passed beyond him. 

“Come!” he said finally. “Come on 
home.” 

“TI beg pardon,” she replied; “I have 
agreed to go to supper with Mr. Harring- 
ton. Besides, there’s no end of dances 
promised.” 

Harrington extended his arm to lead 
her away. He evinced not the slightest 
disinclination toward showing his back, 
but Malemute Kid had by this time edged 
in closer. The Circle City King was 
stunned. Twice his hand dropped to his 
belt, and twice the Kid gathered himself 
to spring; but the retreating couple 
passed through the supper-room door 
where canned oysters were spread at five 
dollars the plate. The crowd sighed audi- 
bly, broke up into couples, and followed 
them. Freda pouted and went in with 
Cal Galbraith; but she had a good heart 
and a sure tongue, and she spoiled his 
oysters for him. What she said is of no 
importance, but his face went red and 
white at intervals, and he swore repeatedly 
and savagely at himself. 

The supper-room was filled with a pan- 
demoniuin of voices, which ceased sud- 
denly as Cal Galbraith stepped over to his 
wife’s table. Since the unmasking con- 
siderable weights of dust had been placed 
as to the outcome. Everybody watched 
with breathless interest. Harrington’s 
blue eyes were steady, but under the over- 
hanging tablecloth a Smith & Wesson bal- 
anced on his knee. Madeline looked up, 
casually, with little interest. 

“ May—may I have the next round 
dance with you? ” the King stuttered. 

The wife of the King glanced at her 
card and inclined her head. 











THE TRUST IN POLITICS 


By EDWARD F. ADAMS 


RULY their lives have not fallen in 
pleasant places who bear the re- 
sponsibility of so shaping the policy 

of our political parties as to get or keep 
control of the offices. There is a strong 
effort to cause the bogie of the trust to 
hold for the next year or two the place in 
the public mind which the bogie of free 
silver has recently occupied. ‘The oppos- 
ing party leaders are “sparring for an 
opening,” each hoping to place the other 
in a position for a knock-out blow. 

Now, this trust question is a sword that 
cuts several ways. In the first place, 
Presidential campaigns cost a great deal 
of money, and if party funds are not sup- 
plied from the coffers of concentrated capi- 
tal, they will not be forthcoming from any 
source; for the majority of those who will 
be relied upon to contribute are either in 
trusts or endeavoring to get in. This 
question of finance is necessarily the thing 
uppermost in the minds of party man- 
agers. The people may cheer to the echo 
lurid denunciations of trusts by the spell- 
binders, but the spellbinders themselves 
want coin. Not only that; they demand 
brass-bands, and uniformed clubs, and 
torchlight processions, and leading articles 
in the press, and all the accessories of 
spellbinding. All these cost money, and 
lots of it, and while the people will shout 
lustily enough they will not pay. The 
money must come from those who do not 
shout, and who indeed, for the most part, 
do not go near the shouting, but stay com- 
fortably at home while it goes on. But if 
these men furnish the money wherewith to 
do politics, they do so upon the perfectly 
understood condition that things are to go 
their way when necessary. Any proposal, 
therefore, which contemplates real control, 
in the public interest, of associated capi- 
tal at once shuts off the sources of supply, 
and must be avoided at all hazards by 
those who view politics from the stand- 
point of the politician. Without money 
there can be no campaign that the poli- 
ticians would care for, and it is useless to 
ask men to contribute to get that done 
which they do not wish done. Lurid “ res- 
olutions,” while disagreeable, do no special 
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harm, and are perhaps necessary; but 
those who propose measures of real control 
must pay their own campaign expenses. 
The problem which political managers 
must therefore of necessity be considering 
is how to shape a policy which will satisfy 
the people, and yet not stop the money- 
supply. It is not an easy problem, and is 
none the less present and pressing because 
not considered by the masses, who seldom 
give a thought to where the money comes 
from to pay for their political shows. 

To the politicians, however, it is pain- 
fully plain. But there is another aspect of 
the subject which thus far seems to have 
escaped the attention of those very astute 
gentlemen. In California, for example, 
there is a society known as the “ California 
Raisin Association.” Its headquarters are 
at Fresno, and last year it had 2,064 mem- 
bers—all honest farmers. It is useless to 
quote from its official documents, for they 
are skillfully drawn, and no more disclose 
the real purposes of the society than do 
those of the Standard Oil Company. ‘This, 
however, is what the association does: 
Each member has signed a contract convey- 
ing to the association, in consideration of 
one dollar and certain services to be per- 
formed, an undivided one-twentieth inter- 
est in his crop of raisins for the years 1899 
and 1900, with full control, as managing 
partner, of the entire crop as soon as har- 
vested. In this manner the association 
controls more than ninety per cent. of the 
crop of our principal raisin district, and 
seeks to, and doubtless will, control most 
of the crop in the outlying districts. There 
has been no “illegal combination,” no 
“contract in restraint of trade.” The asso- 
ciation has simply purchased an interest. 
with power of control, in the raisin crop of 
the State. So far as the law can assume, it 
may intend to give the entire crop to the 
poor. At any rate, it can do what it will 
with its own, just as the Standard Oil 
Company can. As a matter of fact, of 
course, the association does not intend to 
donate its raisins to any one. On the con- 
trary, everybody knows its intention to be 
to sell them at the very highest rates pos- 
sible, and that the association was formed 




















for the sole purpose of getting prices not 
otherwise attainable, which is exactly the 
purpose of the Standard Oil Company. 
The method by which prices are fixed is 
very simple. In the first place, the aid of 
the United States Government is invoked 
to obtain, through United States Consuls, 
the most accurate information possible of 
the condition of the Spanish raisin crop. 
This information is supplemented from 
other reliable sources, and then estimate is 
made, considering the European demand, 
of the price at which Spanish raisins can 
probably be laid down in this country, 
after paying a duty of two and a half cents 
apound. This fixes the price above which 
California raisins cannot go. After thus 
estimating the probable effect of foreign 
competition, these honest farmers will 
carefully consider the size of their own 
crop. If it should be excessive, they may 
fear that it will not all go into consump- 
tion at a price only just low enough to ex- 
clude foreign goods, in which case they 
will reduce it to a figure at which the 
whole crop can probably be moved, provid- 
ed only that a fair margin of profit is still 
left. Below a fair price they will not go, 
and if the entire crop cannot be sold at 
such a price they will sell what they can, 
and make the rest into brandy or pork. 
Raisins make excellent pork. This, of 
course, is a substantial and effective trust, 
controlling the product of at least six mil- 
lions of dollars invested in vineyards. 
Now, at this writing it is stated, with 
some appearance of authority, that the 
Democratic party slogan for the next cam- 
paign is to be, “ Smash the Trusts.” This 
is an expressive motto, suggestive of a cer- 
tain vigor in execution well calculated to 
fire the popular heart. Of course, it does 
not mean anything whatever. It foreshad- 
ows no definite legislation of any kind, 
and pledges the party to nothing on earth. 
The millionaires understand this perfect- 
ly, and while they may be annoyed at the 
necessity of using such language, are not 
likely to withhold their contributions. But 
these simple-minded farmers of the San 
Joaquin Valley may not understandit, and 
it can hardly be proclaimed to these 2,064 
monopolists that nothing in particular is 
meant by the language or intended by its 
authors, except to get votes. They are too 
many to intrust with such a secret. And 
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the worst of it is that this hotbed of Mo- 
nopoly is a Democratic and Populist 
stronghold. The majority of these excel- 
lent raisin-farmers are unquestionably 
either Democrats or Populists, but they set 
great store by their raisin trust, and dis- 
tinctly do not wish to be smashed. If the 
party of their love announces its intention 
to smash them, while the other party does 
not, it is a settled fact that neither love of 
Mr. Bryan nor reverence for Populist tra- 
dition, will prevent their voting solidly 
Republican in 1900, provided that party 
will let them alone. I have used the dec- 
laration of the Democratic leaders as an 
illustration solely because we have less 
knowledge of the intent of the Republican 
leaders. They are as sorely perplexed as 
the other fellows, but, with the exception 
of the picturesque Pingree, have thus far 
had sense enough to keep their mouths 
shut. The San Joaquin raisin associa- 
tion is but one instance. There are over 
six hundred walnut-growers in this State 
who have a trust equally effective. ‘There 
are over two thousand five hundred orange- 
growers who are doing their best to form a 
trust, and several thousand prune-growers 
who are taking the first steps. 

I am able to give these details about Cal- 
ifornia because I live here. But Califor- 
nia is not the only State in which farmers 
are combining in trusts. In Central New 
York and Northern Ohio the grape-grow- 
ers are doing precisely the same thing. 
The dairymen in Eastern New York main- 
tain a very effective milk trust. These are 
rather formidable bodies, and in so close 
and so large a State as New York it would 
be very dangerous for any political party 
to antagonize them. The monopolistic 
spirit is spreading, and there are doubtless 
many farmers’ trusts of which I have 
never heard. There can be no law devised 
which will “smash” the Standard Oil 
Company which will not also “smash” 
these honest and down-trodden toilers. 
And the misery of it is that they know it. 

The fact is that co-operation, whether of 
capitalists or non-capitalists, cannot and 
ought not to be “ smashed.” It is a natur- 
al development of society, to be cherished 
and regulated. Improvements in the 
machinery of business are as important to 
society as improvements in the machinery 
of production. Incidentally, they all 
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carry with them distress to individuals. 
The discharge of a great army of salesmen 
which business consolidation has made 
a brings trouble to many worthy 
amilies; but the introduction of the pow- 
er-loom brought greater distress to more 
families. Department stores ruin many 
small tradesmen, and tall buildings de- 
stroy what had been unearned increment 
on other streets; but they all represent 
distinct economic gains which can no more 
be prevented, nor ought to be, than the 
use of machines in production. It is the 
same With concentration of capital. What 
concerns us is the proper distribution of 
the gains. Individuals will seize all of 
them if permitted, and in order to do so, 
and to increase them beyond reason, will 
endeavor to secretly influence political ac- 
tion, and to corrupt public servants. That 
is the great harm they can do, and the 

revention of that is the real trust prob- 
em. It is not, however, the matter to 
which politicians will direct our attention. 
What, if anything, they really intend to 
do, is to pass unconstitutional laws to be 
set aside by the courts. 

It is doubtful whether we can solve 
the trust problem in America, except 
by constitutional amendment, possibly in- 
volving reconstruction of many of our 
notions of the sacredness of property. The 
farmers’ trusts are beneficial societies, not 
dangerous to any one. They have votes 
and therefore do not need to buy them. 
They are arising in the normal way, as the 
only possible relief from unbearable com- 
petition, which is the mother of co-opera- 
tion. The discussion of trusts seems to be 
proceeding on the assumption that they 
are stronger than the people. This as- 
sumption is wholly wrong. The more cap- 
ital is concentrated the weaker it becomes, 
because it reduces the number of votes. It 
is votes that unt, not money, except as 
money is used to buy votes. To prevent 
this must be the first exercise of the power 
of society. Just what legislation may be 
required to prevent the abuses of concen- 
trated capital, and to seize, for society, its 
due share of the benefits of concentration, 
we do not yet quite know. In Europe con- 
trol is proceeding upon the lines of the use 
of the power of taxation. It will probably 
be the same here, and with us may involve 
constitutional amendments. 





The first step toward intelligent contro] 
is perfect knowledge of facts. At present 
we do not know what the trusts are doing, 
and therefore cannot tell what society 
should do. The Industrial Commission 
now investigating at Washington will dis- 
cover what some trusts have done in times 
past, but i€ will get no inkling of what any 
may be doing next week. We need to 
know what all trusts are doing all the 
time. There is obviously but one way to 
do this, and that is to authoritatively par- 
ticipate in their administrations. This is 
the first step toward the solution of the 
trust problem, and it, and it alone, will 
render the next steps possible. I therefore 
respectfully recommend the following as 
the trust plank in the platforms of the 
Republican, Democratic, and Populist 
parties : 


Resolved (1), That the grandold ... , 
party, ever true to the traditions which have 
come down from our forefathers, heartily favors, 
and will aid by legislation, and constitutional 
amendment, if necessary, the concentration of 
capital and labor for protective and commercial 
purposes. We favor the co-operation of all 
persons of like interests, whether capitalists, 
farmers, or workingmen. 

(II) To the end that society, rather than indi- 
viduals, may secure the economic gains made 
possible by the power of society, we favor the 
declaration by law that the administration of 
all industrial enterprises of great magnitude 
are public functions in which society is entitled 
to be represented in such a manner as to assure 
to itself complete and accurate knowledge of 
all their transactions, to which end one Director 
and the principal Auditor of all such corpora- 
tions shall be public officers, appointed under 
civil service rules, by the President of the 
United States, to whom annual reports must 
be made of all financial transactions. Contri- 
butions of business corporations to_ political 
parties, or for political purposes, should be for- 

idden, and also all disbursements of money, 
except upon such vouchers thatthe purpose of 
all expenditures can be traced. 

(III) As a further assurance that the funds of 
rich men and corporations shall not be employed 
to debauch public servants or secretly influence 
political action, we favor the enactment of laws 
which shall compel all political organizations, 
or candidates, to make weekly publication of the 
names of all contributors to party or campaign 
funds, with the amounts so contributed, and the 
disbursement of such funds in detail. 





The above plank would be entirely satis- 
factory to all farmers’ trusts, for they have 
no secrets. It would be a better vote 
catcher than the most thundering denun- 
ciations. But it would cut off the money 
supply, and hence has not the slightest 
chance of adoption if the politicians can 
prevent it. 
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A POSTHUMOUS FORTUNE 


By MARY T. VAN DENBURGH 


HE leading citizens of Grubstake 
were assembled to decide an import- 
ant problem relating to the welfare 

of their city. The question was, Would 
a cemetery be an advantage or a dis- 
advantage to a growing town? Opinions 
were divided; some were in favor of 


having a cemetery, others advocated the 
burial of the dead in the one already estab- 
lished in the neighboring village of Star- 
vation. 

“ Just like Grantly to die, and get us 
into this scrape,” grumbled one of the 
men. “What business had a little puny 
thing like him to come to the Klondike, 
anyhow? Might have known he couldn’t 
etand it.” 

“Was that what you said when he sent 
that patent beef-tea to your boy, an’ him 
needin’ it more himself, bein’ sicker than 
the boy ever was?” The first speaker sub- 
sided under the contemptuous tone of his 
critic. “I tell you,” continued Lucky 
Tom Short, who presided over the meet- 
ing by right of possessing the most dust, 
“I tell you that little chap was the cheer- 
fullest man in Grubstake, an’ done the 
most to help others, an’ him the poorest 
feller here, hevin’ made no strike, nor filed 
no claim. An’ now that he’s needin’ a 
grave, I’d give it to him, an’ give it 
prompt, an’ without grudgin’.” 

“1 would second that motion,” said an- 
other, “but, as Justice of the Peace of 
Grubstake, I feel obliged to place her pros- 
perity above all other considerations, and 
there ’s Starvation City watching to get 
ahead of us, if it’s a possible thing. And 
I put it to you, gentlemen,—suppose a 
new settler came along, and hesitated be- 
tween Grubstake and Starvation City. 
Suppose he looked around while he was 
trying to decide, and noticed the burying- 
ground at Starvation and how many there 
were in it, and then came over to Grub- 
stake, where he would find no graveyard, 
and would be informed we never needed 
one. Now, gentlemen, imagine your- 
selves in his place. How would you 
choose? Undoubtedly you would say ‘The 
town that’s too healthy to need a ceme- 
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tery is the town for me,’ and thus Grub- 
stake would score one more victory over 
Starvation.” 

As the justice took his seat, a buzz of 
approval ran around the circle. After it 
had ceased, a tall man rose slowly to his 
feet. “Judge,” said he, “I thank you 
for your eloquence. Grubstake may well 
be proud of an official who has her inter- 
ests so near at heart. Allow me to say, 
however, that there are two sides to every 
question, and I beg the attention of this 
meeting while I present another view for 
consideration. As you all know, Starva- 
tion City has always been jealous of Grub- 
stake. Even the name of our town has 
been a thorn in her flesh. Starvation, 
you remember, got her name from a party 
of prospectors whose provisions ran short, 
and who were found on the site of the fu- 
ture city, nearly dead from hunger. When 
the little settlement was made it was called 
Starvation, and the name clung to the 
town, though it tried in vain to change it 
for a more attractive one. Then, a few 
miles away, our village came into exist- 
ence and was named Grubstake. Starva- 
tion has disliked us from the beginning, 
and feels she is the elder, and therefore 
should be larger and more prosperous. 
Now, my friends, my point is this: Star- 
vation will do anything to increase her 
census, and if we take her the deceased 
members of this community, she will 
count them twice, once in the number con- 
tained in her cemetery, and again in the 
estimate of her population. I think you 
will agree with me that Grubstake should 
keep her inhabitants, dead or alive.” 

This time the applause was long and 
loud. When quiet was restored, Lucky 
Tom spoke. 

“ You hev heard the speeches of our dis- 
tinguished friends, an’ now I reckon you 
kin vote on the question, an’ vote intel- 
ligent, hevin’ hed the benefit of their 
remarks. Shell we hev our own buryin’- 
ground, neat an’ law-abidin’, an’ thereby 
prevent Starvation City from crowin’ 
over us, by bein’ more numerous, more 
civilized, more enlightened, an’—an’ more 
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stylish? All in favor will signify their 
approval by sayin’ ‘ Aye!’ ” 

A thundering chorus of ‘ Ayes’ was the 
answer. 

“ Contrary-minded, ‘No!’” remarked 
Lucky Tom, a pleased expression on his 
weather-beaten face. “The Ayes hev it. 
This here meetin’ is now adjourned fer the 
purpose of pickin’ out the spot fer the new 
cemetery of the city of Grubstake.” 

After some discussion, they decided on a 
piece of ground north of the town. 

“ Now, boys,” said Lucky Tom, “ we’ll 
hev a big circle in the middle, fer the folks 
to drive ’round, an’ in that circle will be 
the grave of the inaugurator of this here 
cemetery. Light the fires to thaw the 
ground so we kin dig, an’ while it’s 
meltin’ we'll lay out the boundaries, an’ 
choose our graves. I don’t intend to be 
buried in this country if I kin help it; 
but there ’s no knowin’ what will happen, 
an’ to be ready for emergencies, an’ set an 
example, I ’ll buy a plot.” 

The lines were roughly surveyed and 
marked out, and many of the men prom- 
ised to invest in lots. Then they began to 
dig the grave, taking turns in the work. 

“There! How’s that? Shall we call 
it ready?” asked the man who had been 
shoveling. 

“Take out a little more at that end,” 
advised one of the bystanders. 

As the worker, in obedience to this sug- 
gestion, lifted another shovelful and threw 
it out on the mound of earth, a shout 
went up from the men as they saw it scat- 
ter and fall. 

“Gold, gold, nuggets! ” they cried. 

The digger scrambled out of the grave, 
and examined the dirt. 

“ Sure,” said he. 

Each man looked at the others, not 
knowing what to do, and afraid to be the 
first to speak. 

Lucky Tom, as usual, was equal to the 
occasion. “I take possession of this here 
claim,” (at this several hands moved 
toward the pistol-pockets of their own- 
ers,—Lucky Tom’s eyes flashed as he con- 
tinued), “in the name of Joseph Walling- 
ford Grantly.” The hands returned to 
their normal positions. “ An’, as he can’t 
work it, bein’ dead, I will sell it to the 
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highest bidder. To start the ball a-rollin’, 
I offer $50,000.” 

Another shout from the men, but with a 
different ring to it, expressing approbation 
for the generosity and business ability of 
the speaker. 

* Judge, talk for the crowd,” requested 
several. 

The Justice of the Peace cleared his 
throat, and began: “I am invited to con- 
vey to Mr. Short the sentiments of our 
friends. I am sure that I express the 
opinion of each one of them when I state 
that we are overcome with admiration for 
his liberality. No doubt there are many 
here who would gladly give as much, but 
I may say without offense, for the greater 
wealth of Mr. Short is well known, that 
not one of us is able to raise his bid. | 
would suggest that a committee be ap- 
pointed to draw up resolutions to send to 
the widow, and also an account of this 
day’s proceedings, so that she may know 
the history of the fortune she will receive 
by the same mail that informs her of the 
death of her husband. Do my friends 
agree to this course of action? ” 

“That ’s right, Judge; that ‘s the way 
to do it.” 

“Well,” said the man who had blamed 
Grantly for dying, “ you have made him 
rich, him that was insignificant enough 
when he was alive, but you have taken his 
grave away from him, and that ’s about all 
he wants now, it seems to me.” 

“True!” exclaimed the Judge, “ we 
must select another site for the cemetery. 
On second thought, I perceive that this 
location is rather too near the city. Grub- 
stake must have room to grow, and I pro- 
pose to establish the cemetery at a greater 
distance, and build a boulevard out to it. 
It will be a long time before those old 
fogies at Starvation think of a boulevard.” 

The next day they planned the ceme- 
tery over again, and dug a second grave, 
in which Grantly was buried. 

Lucky Tom did not lose on his claim, 
which turned out to be one of the richest 
in the Klondike. 

The Grubstake of to-day is much larger 
than Starvation City, and regards with 
pride the Grantly Cemetery and the Wall- 
ingford Boulevard leading to it. 
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UNCLE JACOB'S WILL 


By EARLE ASHLEY WALCOTT 


was rustling the leaves through the 

orchards of the Santa Clara Valley, 
making them audible as well as visible, 
turning the green aside to reveal the glis- 
tening red of the ripening cherries, or 
exposing to the sun the growing peaches 
and pears and prunes and apricots that 
were to be sought out by only the sharpest 
eye. 

Thomas Golightly gave a nod of ap- 
proval as he turned his horse from the 
dusty highway into one of the orchards and 
guided the buggy into the road that ran 
between the well-kept rows of trees. He 
was a lawyer and a city man, but he held 
the theory that admiration of country life 
was a duty that man owed to society. Fur- 
thermore, he had a professional ‘nterest 
in the property over which he was d: \ving, 
and he reached the housé in a most ami- 
able frame of mind. 

“Good morning, Silas,” said Mr. Go- 
lightly, deliberately, as he reined up his 
horse at the steps, and a young man in his 
shirt-sleeves hastened forward to assist 
him. “ Another fine day.” 

“Yes, it’s ‘fine—a little too fine. 
We ’ve been put back so that a few cloudy 
days would be a blessing. We need a 
chance to catch up with the work.” 

“Ah, yes; sickness and death and fu- 
nerals do interfere with our avocations. 
But they have the first lien on our time, 
even if the rest of nature refuses to wait 
for them. I believe that what brought 
your uncle the most serious regret when 
he knew he was to die was the circum- 
stance that the King of Terrors should be 
so inconsiderate as to come at the busiest 
time of the year.” 

“Yes,” assented the young man. “I 
was telling Pete this morning that I 
thought it hastened his end mightily—his 
fretting over the time we had to take from 
the work in looking after him.” 

“Pete? Pete?” said the lawyer in- 
quiringly. 

“T mean Miss Stannard,” said the 
young man apologetically. “It was one 
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'—. fresh, warm air of early summer 


of Uncle Jacob’s freaks—the name you 
know.” 

“ Ah, yes. I remember now that he did 
mention the name more than once, but it 
had escaped my mind that it referred to 
the young lady. This is a beautiful view 
of the valley from here, is it not? The 
green of the orchards and the background 
of the mountains beyond are very impres- 
sive to a lover of nature. Your uncle was 
a very strange man about some things— 
especially about the ladies.” 

“Yes. Take the big chair by the 
window there if you like to look out. 
Uncle Jacob did n’t take any stock in the 
women-folks. He never would have one 
of ’em on the place before Pete came—I 
mean Miss Stannard. He wouldn’t even 
have a married man about.” 

“I remember,” said Mr. Golightly, “ it 
must have been ten or twelve years ago 
now, when Jacob Davenant first told me 
that he had a little niece left him to care 
for. I can see now the shamefaced air 
with which he gave the information and 
asked that I would see to getting her out 
here and put her into a boarding-school. 
I did attend to the matter, but the cost of 
a boarding-school education astounded 
him.” 

“T should think likely,” said Silas 
grimly. “ He wasn’t what you would call 
free-handed about such matters.” 

Mr. Golightly smiled gravely. A dead 
client was not a subject for a jest, but the 
thought excused a shadow of professional 
amusement. 

“ Hardly, hardly,’ 
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he replied. 
deed, he said to me, ‘ Why, Mr. Golightly, 
that would pay the wages of two of the 


best men on the ranch.’ So he took the 
little girl out here as the least of the evils 
that hedged him about. I fancy he grew 
rather fond of her in time, though he 
would be the last one to have said so.” 

“ Well,” said Silas, “ he got to be fonder 
of her than anything else but his money, 
and for a fact he spent more of that on 
her than you would guess. But it was a 
bitter pill for him to swallow when he 
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brought her here. He was furious about 
her name,—it’s Aprilla, you know,— 
Aprilla Stannard. He insisted on calling 
her ‘ Pete,’ to make it seem that she 
was n’t a girl. Then when she had been 
here about a year he got a panic about 
her being the only one of her species on the 
‘ranch—she was getting toward fourteen 
and was pretty handy about the house. 
So he sent back to Ohio for Mrs. Sand- 
ridge,—his cousin, you know.” 

“Ah, yes; our amiable but precise 
friend whom I have had the pleasure of 
meeting on occasion.” 

“Uncle made her keep out of his sight 
most of the time, and I don’t suppose he 
spoke two dozen words to her in the year. 
But he seemed satisfied to have her here 
because of P—Miss Stannard.” 

The lawyer looked out on the glistening 
orchard and crossed his legs. 

“ But I did n’t come out from San José 
to gossip about your uncle’s peculiar 
views,” he said, at length. “ There is a 
little matter of business to be attended to, 
and with your good permission I will ask 
you to call Miss Stannard.” 

Silas disappeared, and Mr. Golightly 
communed with nature once more. And 
when the charms of the scene began to pall 
on him, he brought out his eye-glasses and 
a packet of papers. 

Silas, on returning, announced that 
“ She ’ll be in directly, sir,” and was fol- 
lowed a moment later by the young woman 
herself. 

Aprilla Stannard looked very charming 
in Mr. Golightly’s eyes as she entered the 
door in her simple dress, with a half- 
scared look on her face. She was a pretty 
girl of good figure and a bright rosy com- 
plexion, and Mr. Golightly was willing to 
risk a professional opinion that she was 
worth admiring. He rose and bowed with 
all the courtesy of the old-school gentle- 
man. 

“The charm of the morning is height- 
ened by the privilege of looking upon you, 
Miss Stannard.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Aprilla looking 
a shade annoyed. Aprilla was of a prac- 
tical mind and objected to shams, under 
which head she classed Mr. Golightly’s 
compliment. 

Mr. Golightly bore a slight resemblance 
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to Daniel Webster—a resemblance in 
which he took much pride and cultivated 
to the best of his ability. He now became 
as Websteresque as possible and drew a 
chair up to the table. 

“My dear young friends,” he said, “I 
am here on a little matter of business con- 
nected with your uncle’s estate. I have in 
my hand your uncle’s will.” 

Silas looked uncomfortable and Aprilla 
nodded gravely. 

“You have not unjustifiably had, I 
doubt not, some—er—expectations. I am 
happy to assuré you that they may now be 
realized.” 

“We expected that Uncle Jacob would 
do as much for us as for anybody,” said 
Silas, drawing a long breath, and Aprilla 
nodded gravely again. ' 

“ Quite right, quite right,” said Mr. Go- 
lightly. “ Aside from some trifling be 
quests to other relations, the property is 
left to Silas Davenant and Aprilla Stan- 
nard, in equal shares.” 

Both the listeners gave a slight gasp, 
and Aprilla’s eyes flashed with a pleasure 
that she did not allow to appear on her 
face. 

“There are, however, conditions—sa 
condition, I should say,” continued Mr. 
Golightly slowly. “The bequest is to be 
enjoyed only while you remain single. On 
the marriage of either, *the whole estate 
vests at once in the other.” 

“Oh!” gasped Aprilla, and then she 
shut her lips tightly as though she was 
afraid she would say something that had 
better be left unsaid. 

Silas laughed a little. 

“ That is n’t such a hard condition.” 

“Hum!” said the lawyer. “Then I 
judge that you have not been afflicted with 
the tender passion.” 

Silas laughed again. 

“Not I,” he said. “I have n’t seen the 
woman yet I should care to marry.” 

Aprilla looked a little resentful at this, 
and then smiled gaily. 

“You see he has been kept close: to the 
ranch. Uncle has depended on him as 
manager, and he has seen no one and been 
nowhere.” There was a touch of malice 
in her tone. 

Mr. Golightly, with a bow, accepted the 
explanation. 
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“ Well, he will now be able to change all 
that. Your uncle’s property includes not 
only this ranch and the other places here- 
abouts, which you are doubtless informed 
of, but there are bonds, stocks, and mort- 
gages enough to bring the total above five 
hundred thousand dollars.” 

And thereupon Mr. Golightly went into 
a long description of the estate of the late 
Jacob Davenant, and furnished more in- 
formation than his listeners could well 
absorb at one sitting. 

“By the way,” he said, as he rose to 
take his leave, “ there is a bare chance that 
you could break your uncle’s will in regard 
to that condition. It was very carefully 
drawn, and I think it will hold. How- 
ever, I don’t advise on that point. I ex- 
plained to Mr. Davenant on drawing the 
will that the law does not favor restraints 
on marriage; but he declared that it did 
not matter,—that his will would be 
enough. You would accept the property 
with the condition or not at all.” 

“Of course,” said Silas, “the money 
was his, and he could do as he pleased with 
it, and we don’t have to take it if we don’t 
like the conditions. But I guess we can 
stand ’em.” 

Mr. Golightly smiled a dry smile that 
might have been interpreted to mean that 
the young man would have a different 
opinion some day. And with his most 
majestic Websterian manner he made his 
parting compliments to Aprilla, climbed 
into his buggy, and drove down the road 
toward San José. 

“Well Pete, that isn’t so bad,” said 
Silas, seating himself on the topmost step 
of the veranda as Mr. Golightly was swal- 
lowed up in a retreating cloud of dust. 

Aprilla leaned against the awning-post 
and looked thoughtfully into vacancy. 

“No,” she said; “ Uncle Jacob has been 
very generous.” 

“It’s a big pot of money,” continued 
Silas. “But I never thought of his put- 
ting such a condition on it. I didn’t 
think he would carry his dislike of mar- 
riage beyond the grave with him.” 

“TI dare say,” said Aprilla smiling, 
“that if he could have abolished women 
and marriage at the stroke of the pen he 
would have been happy. Dear me! I 
suppose I sha’n’t be ‘ Pete’ any longer, 
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now that there is no one who has to try 
to deceive himself into thinking of me as 
a boy.” 

“QO, you "ll be Pete to me, I suppose, to 
the end of time, and you’re Miss Stan- 
nard now to everybody else except Aunt 
Sandridge.” 

“TI say, Pete,” he continued, “I’ve 
often wondered why Uncle Jacob had such 
a dislike for women.” 

“Don’t you know?” said Aprilla, sud- 
denly sitting down with a show of lively 
interest, and a shadow of awe in her voice, 
“neither did I until yesterday, when Aunt 
Sandridge told me.” 

“You don’t suppose I tackled Uncle 
Jacob with the question, do you Pete?” 
said Silas, with a grim twinkle in his eye. 

“No; of course not. You’d be worse 
off than Daniel in the lion’s den if you 
did. Aunt Sandridge never gave a hint 
of it while uncle was alive. She would n’t 
have dared to whisper it into the ground, 
like the fellow in the story that told the 
secret of King Midas’s ears.” 

“Well, fire away! Let’s hear it,” said 
Silas looking interested. 

Aprilla hesitated a moment, and then 
began slowly and softly: “ Uncle Jacob 
was cruelly wronged, and by a woman. 
It was back in Ohio, more than thirty 
years ago, before you or I were born. He 
fell in love, and the girl promised to marry 
him. They all thought that she loved him 
as he loved her. She was said to be beau- 
tiful, and had the ways that charm men. 
They were to be married with a grand wed- 
ding,—for that place,—for Uncle Jacob 
was well-to-do for a young man. A week 
before the day set for the wedding they 
went to a dance together. Aunt Sand- 
ridge was there, and all the young people 
of the country had come. Just about 
midnight this girl slipped away from 
uncle’s side, and when he asked for her 
she was nowhere to be found. Then they 
learned that she had driven away with a 
married man of the town, who left wife 
and children to go with her. There were 
some who started to follow them, but 
Uncle Jacob went home as though nothing 
had happened. But it was found that he 
would never speak to a woman from that 
day. The only one he was known to have 
a word with there was his own sister—my 
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mother, you know. After a little he sold 
out his property and came to California. 
The rest you know.” 

Silas nodded. “ He was hard hit, but 
he did his best to get even.” 

“Yes,” said Aprilla; “he tried to re- 
venge himself on all women for the wrong 
that one had done him. But we two 
should be the last to say that he was lack- 
ing in heart.” 

“Well,” said Silas reflectively, “as for 
affection, I really never thought of his 
having any more than this post.” 

“O, Silas, how can you?” cried Aprilla 
impulsively, with tears in her voice. 
“Where would we two orphans have been 
if he had been without heart? Did he 
not take you when you were a wee boy, 
left alone in the world? Was he not the 
only father you ever knew? Did he not 
break his vow to himself to care for me 
when I must have begged or starved? Did 
he not give us clothes and education? ” 

“We’ve had to do some pretty hard 
work for our board and clothes, Pete,” said 
Silas. 

“Just the training we needed,” said 
Aprilla fiercely. “I’m sure Uncle Jacob 
loved us dearly, even if he did try to con- 
vince himself and everybody else that he 
didn’t. You told me yourself that he 
pined for me all that year I was away 
teaching school, and he just forced me to 
invite myself back.” 

“Don’t get excited, Pete,” said Silas, 
smiling at her earnestness. “ Uncle Jacob 
was n’t so bad as he let on, of course, and 
he’s made it up with his fortune—condi- 
tion and all.” 

“Yes; that was horrid of him,” said 
Aprilla. “ But I suppose you’ll try to 
break the condition when you get a good 
ready.” 

“No, indeed,” said Silas stout! 
“There is n’t a woman on the earth that 
I want to marry, Pete. Even if I could 
break the will, I would n’t. It’s our bar- 
gain with uncle, and I ’] keep it.” 

“Yes; it’s a bargain,” said Aprilla 
quietly, looking at him intently. ‘Then 
she suddenly rose to her feet. “ Anyhow,” 
she continued rapidly, “ Uncle Jacob was 
a dear good old polar bear, and you ’re just 
as mean as you can be to say or think any- 
thing against him. So there!” And 
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stamping her foot, she rushed into the 
house. 

Silas looked at this outbreak in mild 
surprise, and after considering it a mo- 
ment put on his hat and started for the 
barn. 

“ Pete’s got as good sense as any of 
‘em,” he thought; “but I guess the best 
of ’em are a little light in the upper story. 
Like enough, Uncle Jacob was right about 
‘em after all.” 


Il. 


Thomas Golightly sat in his office in a 
most un-Websterian attitude. His feet 
were on his desk and his eyes were buried 
in the copy of the California Reports that 
he held in his hand. The day outside was 
dull. The first December rain had come, 
and though the morning had broken fair, 
it was again overcast. The damp south 
wind was blowing, and the masses of 
clouds were hurrying toward the north as 
though they were the cavalry of the sky 
hastening forward to expected battle. 

But Mr. Golightly minded not the 
storm-clouds without, and it was not un- 
til the respectful clerk had twice made the 
announcement, “ A lady to see you, sir,” 
that he looked up from his reading. 

He hastily lowered his feet from the 
desk. The lady, instead of waiting with- 
out, had followed the clerk, and Mr. Go- 
lightly was pained at the discovery of his 
position. He rose, wrapped in a double 
thickness of dignity—even such dignity 
as he usually reserved for his arguments 
before the Supreme Court—for Mr. Go- 
lightly felt an inward tingle of shame and 
vexation that a lady should have seen him 
sitting with his boots as high as his head. 
For, although this attitude is good for the 
faculties of reflection, it is not dignified. 

Mr. Golightly bowed stiffly, and mo- 
tioned the lady to a chair. 

“QO, Mr. Golightly! ” said the lady, and 
then stopped. At the words Mr. Go- 
lightly unbent and saw what his inward 
confusion had prevented him from seeing 
at first. 

“ Ah, Mrs. Sandridge,” he said, “ this is 
an unexpected pleasure. And in such 
weather, too.” 

Mrs. Sandridge was not at her ease, 
but she looked relieved. 
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“Yes, yes,” she said; “quite unex- 
pected. You see I didn’t look to be here 
myself, but Aprilla had to come down to 
San José,—anyways she thought she had 
to come, which amounts to the same thing, 
you know, if you have girls of your own,-- 
and so I came too, for I did n’t mind the 
mud, and as for the rain it did n’t look like 
that when we started. And the rain is just 
what is needed; for the pasture was get- 
ting pretty bad and some of the wells 
down toward Smiley’s has been awful low 
for the last month, or even since October.” 

Mrs. Sandridge paused for want of 
breath, and the lawyer reflected that Mrs. 
Sandridge’s angular features were not 
beautiful. “ Still she is doubtless invalu- 
able on a ranch,” he added apologetically 
to himself. 

Then he spoke aloud, and agreed that 
the rain was needed. ‘Thus encouraged, 
Mrs. Sandridge went on to describe more 
particularly the expected benefit to the 
crops from the downpour. 

The lawyer regarded her absently, until 
a pause for breath gave him a chance to 
test his suspicion that Mrs. Sandridge had 
something on her mind besides the state 
of the weather. 

“T am not wrong, I believe, Mrs. Sand- 
ridge, in surmising that there was some 
subject on which you wished my advice? ” 

Mrs. Sandridge paused in a little sur- 
prise at the lawyer’s acuteness, and 
seemed to have some difficulty in framing 
a reply. 

“Yes,” she said at last; “1 didn’t- 
come up these stairs just to tell you that 
it had rained. But I really do think you 
ought to know, and I’m sure Lhere’s no- 
body else to tell you, so I’m afraid I must 
be the one to do it.” 

She looked so grave that the lawyer be- 
came interested. 

“TI suppose it is in relation to the estate 
of my late client, Jacob Davenant,” he 
suggested, to help her on. 

“Well, yes and no,” said Mrs. Sand- 
ridge. “You see it’s this way. I do 
really believe Silas is in love.” 

“Oh!” said Mr. Golightly. “ Not at 
all unlikely—not at all. Young blood, 
you know, Mrs. Sandridge,—young blood. 
We must expect such things.” And he 
smiled indulgently. 
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Mrs. Sandridge looked at the lawyer in 
horrified surprise. 

“ Why—why Mr. Golightly,” she stam- 
mered, “ don’t you remember that he loses 
his money if he marries? ” 

The lawyer looked grave again. The 
conditions of Jacob Davenant’s will: had 
slipped his mind for a moment, but he was 
not going to confess to a woman that he 
could forget anything. 

“Dear me, Mrs. Sandridge,” he said. 
“ You don’t think it is as bad as that, do 
you? He surely is not thinking of marry- 
ing?” 

Mrs. Sandridge did not know whether to 
be astonished or not. 

“I’m afraid so,” she said finally. “You 
see it’s the new teacher, and she has n’t 
been there six months yet. Silas is one 
of the trustees, and she came to him about 
getting settled, and fixing up the school- 
house, and getting this and that for the 
children, and every little thing she cuuid 
think of. O, I’m sure the hussy was set- 
ting her cap for him from the first; and 
what with picnics and parties and all, 
she’s got him to a p’int where he’s call- 
ing once or twice a week, and—and—Q, I 
just know he ’Il go and make a fool of him- 
self.” 

Mrs. Sandridge became so excited at 
this dreadful picture she had conjured up 
that she rose and walked about the office 
to compose herself. 

“You think, then, Mrs. Sandridge, 
that she is setting her cap, as you say, for 
the money rather than for the man?” 

“Why, of course, that’s what she’s 
after,” said Mrs. Sandridge spitefully. 
“ Not but what Silas is a likely young fel- 
low, but she’s heard he’s rich, and I’m 
sure that it ’s nothing else; and I ’m afraid 
that she ’ll get him and the law will take 
his money away, and they ’ll be miser- 
able.” 

Mrs. Sandridge mentioned the law with 
awe as some voracious creature that would 
swallow up the fortune and plunge Silas 
into poverty. 

“It would doubtless be my duty as 
trustee and executor to turn the property 
over to Miss Stannard in such event,” said 
Mr. Golightly. “ But we will hope it may 
not come to that. Has he said anything of 
his intentions ? ” 
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“Well, 1’m not sure. You see, he talks 
to Aprilla about her, and Aprilla is wor- 
ried and tells me a little; but it’s in con- 
fidence, you know.” 

Mr. Golightly refrained from smiling. 
He was an old lawyer, and had found 
most confidences kept in Mrs. Sandridge’s 
fashion. 

“Tt may not be so bad after all, Mrs. 
Sandridge,” said the lawyer. “It is a 
good sign if he talks freely to Miss Stan- 
nard. But I will do my best to attend to 
the interests of the young man in this af- 
fair. It is a delicate matter to handle, but 
1 rely on your discretion. Now, not a 
word of our plans, madam,—not a word. 
Good-day, good-day.” And Mr. Golightly 
bowed Mrs. Sandridge out a little bewil- 
dered. 

“Well, I declare!” she said to herself, 
as she walked under the scudding clouds 
and felt a fine mist strike her face. “ He 
never said a word about what we was to do, 
and he wants me to keep it secret. Well, 
I guess I will.” 

Mr. Golightly reflected a few moments. 

“I think what our friend wants is a lit- 
tle wider horizon.” 

If the wider horizon was the one thing 
needful, Mr. Golightly was not to be ac- 
cused of remissness in supplying it. By 
his pressing invitation Silas came for a 
fortnight’s visit to the lawyer’s own house, 
and Mr. Golightly put aside his own com- 
fort and enlisted the aid of his family in 
introducing Silas to the winter gaieties of 
San José. And he was so successful that 
Silas stayed three weeks instead of two, 
and then started for the ranch as he said, 
“to catch up on sleep.” 

“Hello, Pete!” he cried, as Aprilla 
welcomed him at the door. “Did you 
have a slow time with the ranch? Well, 
I’m glad to get back, for all I’ve had a 
gay time.” 

“I believe you’re improved,” said 
Aprilla, critically looking him over from 
head to foot. 

“That ’s what,” said Silas with his 
hearty laugh. “There’s nothing like 
travel and society to polish one up. It’s 
desperate adventure to go as far as San 
José, and plunge into three weeks of soci- 
ety dissipation. But it’s undoubtedly a 
great polisher for a bright rancher like 
me,” 


Aprilla looked a little anxious as she 
smiled in sympathy with his infectious 
laugh. 

“I’m glad you had a good time. 
did have a good time, did n’t you? ” 

“Yes,” said Silas thoughtfully; “ it 

was a good time, but it was a little wear- 
ing.” 
“And did you find any one equal to 
Miss Masterson?” asked Aprilla. She 
tried to utter the question gaily, but there 
was a trace of anxiety in her voice. 

“Miss Masterson be hanged!” said 
Silas. “That is—I don’t mean that, of 
course. Miss Masterson is a very nice girl, 
but I guess she would be improved if she 
did n’t always look as though she had 
dressed in a hurry and got her things on 
hind end foremost.” 

Aprilla laughed. 

“Now, don’t go and tell her,” said 
Silas warningly. 

“ Of course not,” said Aprilla. 

“ O, yes, I forgot that you never did like 
her, did you Pete? ” 

“T never said so.” 

“You might as well,” grumbled Silas, 
showing signs of being ready to take up 
the cudgels for the young lady. 

“QO, no,” protested Aprilla; “she’s a 
very nice girl. But who is the new one, 
Silas? ” 

“ Who—which—what ? ” said Silas, try- 
ing to look astonished, but succeeding only 
in looking disconcerted. 

“The San José girl,” said Aprilla calin- 
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“Well,” said Silas reddening, “I s’ pose 
I might as well confess to you, Pete.”’ 


“Of course,” said Aprilla. “Who’s a 
better right to know? ” 

“Her name is Elliot—Minnie Elliot.” 

“Minnie Elliot!” cried Aprilla. “I 
used to go to school with her. How nice! 
And is there any other? ” 

“ Well,” said Silas reflectively, “ there *s 
Miss Camperdown.” 

The news that there were two of them 
appeared to relieve Aprilla of some appre- 
hension, and she encouraged Silas to talk 
of his experiences, and by the end of an 
hour had a fairly complete account of his 
new acquaintances. 

* But after all, Pete,” said Silas as they 
parted for the night, “it’s a luxury to get 
back to the ranch, and talk this way with 
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you. It’s like putting off this starched 
shirt and stiff collar and getting into sen- 
sible clothes again.” 

Aprilla flushed with pleasure at this 
homely compliment, but she only said :— 

“Good-night, Silas.” 

As she stood, the mellow lamplight fell 
upon her in a way that brought out the 
best of her fresh face and figure. 

“Why, how pretty you look, to-night, 
Pete!” said Silas, surprised, and almost 
involuntarily. 

“ Did you learn to talk like that by mak- 
ing pretty speeches to Miss Elliot, 
Silas?” she said mockingly, and then be- 
fore he could reply she ran to her room, 
hugged a pillow for a moment, then flung 
it from her and studied her figure and face 
in the glass for several minutes. The 
glass sent back the reflection of a happy 
face, but whatever thoughts she may have 
had she only nodded in a decided way. 

Silas stood a moment after Aprilla de- 
serted him. 

“T guess,” he thought, “ Pete had bet- 
ter take a turn at San José or the city her- 
self. She’d show up as well as any of 
them under the gaslight.” And then, be- 
thinking himself of the farm accounts, he 
spent an hour trying to straighten them 
out before he went to bed. 

In the days that followed, Silas worked 
hard and said little about his new friends. 

But it was plain that Miss Masterson’s 
star had set. That young lady rode up to 
the house, resplendent in a new riding- 
habit that justified Silas’s private com- 
ment that there was “something upside- 
down about it,’ and was inveigled by 
Aprilla into staying to dinner, but was 
basely deserted by Silas, who excused him- 
self after the meal and a few indifferent 
renvarks, on the plea that he “ guessed he 
had better look after the sick colt.” 

Miss Masterson tossed her head, talked 
gayly to Aprilla, and finally kissed her 
hostess and took her leave with a flash of 
the eye that betokened a little resentment. 

“ Well, there ’s one of them settled,” was 
Aprilla’s inward thought. But she said 
nothing, even to Mrs. Sandridge. 

Then Silas took to going to San José 
every week or two, and became rather un- 
communicative as to his objects. 

Aprilla discreetly gave up questioning 
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him after a few attempts, and finally as- 
tonished him by announcing that she was 
going to San Francisco on a three-months 
VISIT. 

Silas protested. 

“QO, Mrs. Sandridge will look after 
everything,” said Aprilla. “1 won't be 
missed.” 

“Can’t get along without you, Pete,’ 
said Silas. “ But you ’ve earned your va- 
cation.” 

* You can find company in San José, if 
you get lonesome,” said Aprilla with a 
misciuevous look, as Silds took her to the 
train. 

Silas smiled uneasily, and Aprilla’s eyes 
flashed out a danger-signal. 

“ Is she worth giving up a fortune for?” 
she asked in a meaning tone. 

“ Could n’t say so,” said Silas stolidly. 
“ Well, train ’s going. Good-by!” 

And as he looked after the disappearing 
cars he muttered, “ She need n’t have re- 
minded me of Uncle Jacob’s will. Hang 
Uncle Jacob’s will, and his money, too!” 


Silas Davenant stood for a moment in 
the dark shadow of the trees that lined 
the street, and looked up at the house that 
he had just left. The arc-light that sput- 
tered and flickered its blue-white rays 
from the mast on the corner made only a 
deeper shade where he stood. The night 
air was half-warm, half-chill with the 
dampness of early spring, and as the lights 
suddenly disappeared from the parlor-win- 
dow before him he drew a slight whistle, 
shrugged his shoulders as if to throw off 
the cold and walked briskly on. 

“Whew!” he thought. “That was 
a close call. If the aunt had left us alone 
one minute more, I should have asked the 
question. 

“ Well, I suppose I might go further and 
fare worse,” continued his silent soliloquy. 
“Miss Elliot is a dem’d fine girl. But 
I’m not quite sure that she tops the others 
so much after all. And there’s that con- 
founded will. She isn’t worth giving up 
a quarter of a million for. I’m afraid 
that Mrs. Davenant without money 
would n’t make such a fine figure as Miss 
Elliot with money. And I’m not sure 
that I ’d be such a stunning attraction my- 
self working for day’s wages and trying 
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to earn enough to keep house on. Hm-m! 
I suppose Pete would give me a job as 
foreman of the ranch maybe, if she did n’t 
get a left-handed fancy for Mrs. Dave- 
nant,” he thought with grim humor. 
And as his reflections turned to Aprilla 
he mentally compared her with the young 
woman he had just left. “ Well,” was his 
judgment, “I don’t believe Minnie—I 
mean Miss Elliot—has more’n half as 
much sense as Pete. Maybe she’s prettier. 
Anyhow she’s got a smoother skin. May- 
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And Mrs. Sandridge does get a little wear- 
ing for company.” 

Silas walked rapidly but almost aimless- 
ly along the street. He was in unusual 


excitement and took no heed of where he 
was going till he found himself come un- 
consciously to Mr. Golightly’s gate. He 
had dined with the lawyer and had prom- 
ised to return for the night, but as he 
paused at the gate a strong disinclination 
to enter came upon him. He felt a fierce 
desire for physical exercise that should 


‘*Silas had plunged into the starlit darkness”’ 


be she would n’t have if she had had to take 
her training from Uncle Jacob,” and he 
chuckled at the thought. “ But anyhow,” 
he went on in his reflections, now assum- 
ing an injured feeling, “if I had made a 
break to-night it would have been Pete’s 
fault. If she had n’t gone off to San Fran- 
cisco and stayed there, a fellow would n’t 
have been so confounded lonesome. She’s 
been gone over two months now, and 
there ’s no sign when she’s coming back. 


still the turbulent energy that he felt 
throbbing in his arteries. 

“T could n’t sleep to save my neck,” he 
thought. “It’s no use to go to bed.” 

He looked at his watch. It was just 
past eleven o’clock. 

Then he walked up the path to the side- 
door that opened into Mr. Golightly’s 
study. There was a light in the window, 
and a tap brought the lawyer to the door. 

“Come in,” said Mr, Golightly with an 
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absence of dignity in his dress and in his 
manner that he would have been shocked 
to show in the daytime. “ The others have 
gone to bed, but I thought you ’d see my 
light.” : 

“1 ’m going back to the ranch, Mr. Go- 
lightly,” said Silas. “I thought I’d bet- 
ter stop in and tell you, so that you 
would n’t be worried.” 

“ What ’s the matter?’ demanded Mr. 
Golightly in mild astonishment. “ Any- 
body sick? ” 

Silas explained that he could not sleep, 
and wanted to be on hand at the ranch 
early in the morning. 

Mr. Golightly remonstrated politely, 
but as Silas was determined, he bade him 
good-night. 

Silas made his way to the stable where 
he had left his horse, and with some diffi- 
culty succeeded in rousing the stableman. 

“You ’re late about it,” said the man 
in surly fashion, when Silas explained 
what he wanted. 

Silas overlooked the tone, sprang into 
the saddle, and clattered down the street. 
In a little distance the horse had found his 
gait and caught some of his rider’s nervous 
eagerness for swift movement, and was 
flying through the deserted streets at a 
gallop that roused the echoes from the 
house-fronts. Soon the well-lighted thor- 
oughfares were left behind. Houses be- 
came smaller and farther between, and in 
a few minutes more Silas had plunged into 
the star-lit darkness of the highway and 
was flying down its broad length, he and 
his horse the only moving creatures within 
sight and hearing. 

The motion drove his blood faster 
through his veins, the night air blew fresh 
on his face, and the eagerness for physical 
action burned fiercer within him as he 
urged his horse to greater speed. ‘The 
high-spirited animal responded to his de- 
mand and leaped forward with longer, 
quicker strides. The sensation of motion, 
the electric thrill of power from the living 
engine beneath him, gave a fierce pleasure 
as the fences and the trees that stood like 
dark sentinels rushed up out of the void 
ahead, became plain for a few seconds, and 
then silently retired into the dark void 
behind him. 

Five miles had been passed over in the 
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wild career, when the panting and strain- 
ing of the beast that he bestrode recalled 
to Silas the true horseman’s feeling, and 
he checked his speed to give the animai 
breathing time. Then as the animal re- 
covered its wind he plunged forward 
again and the dark road fell away swiftly 
behind him. 

Now his fierceness was somewhat spent, 
though the tumult of his thoughts and 
feelings was not allayed, but out of the 
chaos there was gradually shaped the face 
of Aprilla, and the thought grew upon him 
that he must see Aprilla, and that until he 
did see her he could not be content. Then 
when he realized to what his thoughts had 
come, he laughed grimly and suddenly 
pulled his horse to a walk. 

“ Pete ’s in San Francisco, and talks of 
going to Europe. I reckon I shan’t see 
much more of her, now she’s broken away 
from the ranch. But anyhow this isn’t 
the direction to look for her and it ain’t 
just the time to go ecalling—even on Pete. 
But it’s queer how a fancy takes a fellow 
sometimes.” 

“Ho!” he said addressing his horse. 
“ Must be half way now. Ill give youa 
rest.” He swung himself down, and in the 
lee of the horse struck a match and looked 
at his watch. It was on the stroke of mid- 
night. 

“O, we’ll be there easy before one 
o’clock, old fellow,” he said patting the 
panting horse on the neck, while a light 
steam rose from the animal’s sides on the 
night air. Then he loosened the cinch and 
after a few minutes breathing, shifted the 
saddle, drew tight the straps and again 
mounted. The horse sprang forward, as 
though to show how grateful he was for 
the little consideration, and the miles 
rolled swiftly from beneath its hoofs. 

Silas was now in calmer mind, yet he 
had not reached the point of physical 
fatigue, and he urged the horse to its best 
speed. But he could not shake from his 
mind the feeling that he was hastening to 
meet Aprilla, and that much depended on 
his haste. 

“I reckon she is n’t very anxious to see 
me or she would n’t hang on to San Fran- 
cisco forever and hint about going off 
with the Johnsons to tour it around the 
world,” was his thought. But the feeling 
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was so strong upon him that he chuckled 
impatiently to the horse at every checking 
of the speed and strained his eyes into the 
darkness to recognize the familiar features 
of the road. 

“ Here we are,” he cried to the horse as 
the hoofs clattered loudly on a bridge. 
“Only a mile to the gate, old fellow!” 
And once more on the soft road, the will- 
ing beast increased its speed as though 
anxious to cover the remaining distance 
and find its place in the stable. 

“Ride fast, ride fast,” was the refrain 
that the hoofs beat into his ear. “ Ride 
fast, ride fast,” and he gave way to the 
steady dragging power of the thought that 
he must ride to meet Aprilla. Then he 
laughed at the folly of it all, and felt him- 
self color in the uarkness and solitude that 
he should be guilty of any such lapse into 
sentiment. 

In another moment shapes of men took 
sudden form out of the darkness before 
him as they sprang from the roadside. 

“ Hi, there!” was the call. “Stop, if 
you don’t want a bullet in you!” 

The horse shied, snorted, and came to a 
sudden halt as the forms closed the road 
before him, and began to back. 

“What do you want?” asked Silas an- 
grily. “ What do you mean by stopping a 
peaceable man on the road?” 

«“ Grab the bridle,” cried one of the men. 
“We want your horse and your money.” 

“T ll be d——4d if you do! ” cried Silas, 
giving his horse a sharp blow with the 
whip. 

The animai sprang forward responsive 
and knocked over one of the men. Another 
grasped the bridle, but the shock broke it 
in his hand. 

Then a streak of fire shot out of’ the 
darkness with a great sound, and Silas felt 
a heavy blow. The earth and heavens, the 
stars and the darkness disappeared in a 
flash of brilliant light, he felt himself fail- 
ing through infinite space for an infinite 
time in the glow of that fierce flame in 
Which the universe had disappeared, and 
then with a sharp shock, light and feeling 
were swallowed up in black unconscious- 
ness. 


“Well I declare to gracious!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Sandridge. “Who would 
ever have expected it? ” 
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Mrs. Sandridge was hastening down the 
steps to meet a young woman who had just 
alighted from a carriage. 

“TI thought it was company, sure, till 
I saw you get out, Aprilla.” 

Then Mrs. Sandridge stopped and 
stared with curiosity and evident awe at 
Aprilla’s garb, hesitating to come nearer. 

But Aprilla having paid the man who 
had driven her from the station, ran up 
impulsively and flung her arms about Mrs. 
Sandridge. 

“0, you dear, good auntie!” she cried 
between kisses. “ You can’t think how 
I ’ve been pining to see you! ” 

“My, my!” gasped Mrs. Sandridge, 
beaming with pleasure. “ You’ll spile 
your gown, first thing you know. Is n’t it 
elegant? How much did it cost a yard? 
And that bunnit! My, my!” And Mrs. 
Sandridge clasped her hands in admira- 
tion and backed away, lest she should be 
responsible for the ruin of the costume. 

Aprilla laughed merrily and made 
another assault on Mrs. Sandridge, with- 
out the slightest consideration for gown or 
hat. “Why, this is nothing,” she said. 
“ You ought to see the others. You don’t 
know what a butterfly I have become. 1 
believe I’ve been a martyr to dress- 
makers more than half the time I ’ve been 
gone.” 

“My, my!” said Mrs. Sandridge again, 
feebly disengaging herself. “And why 
did n’t you send word you were coming, so 
that somebody could meet you at the 
train? ” 

“You see,” explained Aprilla, putting 
her arm around Mrs. Sandridge and lead- 
ing her to the house, “ it was this way. I 
just took a notion that I wanted to see you 
and the ranch and all. And I just came 
without waiting for second thoughts. 
I knew I could get Mr. Porter to drive me 
up from the station. So hereIl am. And 
I’m so glad to be here! What a dear 
place it is! O, I could kiss everything 
here—except Ah Foo and the other men 
things.” And Aprilla ran through the 
rooms, then back again to Mrs. Sandridge, 
and at last flung herself into the easy 
chair, declaring that she was “all tired 
out.” 

“ Well, supper Il be ready in a few min- 
utes,” said Mrs. Sandridge, eyeing Aprilla 
more critically, and not sure whether she 
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approved of the new styles or not. “It’s 
too bad Silas is n’t here.” 

“Q, Silas is gone, is he? ” said Aprilla, 
coolly. 

“Yes; he rode down to San José this 
morning. He said he might be back to- 
morrow, and might not.” 

“0,” said Aprilla, once more, plucking 
a rose to pieces and appearing much inter- 
ested in the operation, “I suppose there 
is a good deal of business to do in San 
José.” 

Mrs. Sandridge’s face took on a vinegary 
expression. 

“T reckon his only business is some gai ; 
and I don’t know who she is, but I 
would n’t give that for her.” And Mrs. 
Sandridge snapped her fingers to express 
the smallness of her regard for the fair 
unknown. 

“Quite likely,” said Aprilla, in the 
same tone. “ Did Silas tell you that the 
Johnsons have asked me to go to Europe 
with them this summer? ” 

“Land, no!” said Mrs. Sandridge siar- 
tled. “ Be you going?” 

“TI didn’t say, for certain, but I’ve 
almost promised,” said Aprilla. “ They ’Il 
go in June.” 

“© dear!” wailed Mrs. Sandridge, 
“ you ’ll be getting off among them counts 
and dukes and they ’ll be a-marrying of 
you, and I ’I] never see you any more.” 

“You need n’t worry about that,” said 
Aprilla smiling gayly. “ When the counts 
and the dukes find out about Uncle Jacob’s 
will, and that I won’t have anything after 
I marry, they “ll never look twice in my 
direction.” 

“O my!” cried Mrs. Sandridge spring- 
ing to her feet and sniffing the air suspic- 
iously. “I do believe that heathen has 
burnt them peas.” 

This hasty judgment was confirmed on 
opening the door, by the unmistakable 
odor and equally unmistakable volley of 
Chinese that was wafted in from the 
kitchen. The Chinese vocabulary adapted 
to such occasions is not so long as that 
handed down from the Saxons, but it is 
tolerably effective at short range. 

“ Wha’ fo’ you no come suppah? All 
bu’n up!” cried Ah Foo, espying Mrs. 
Sandridge, and anxious to put the blame 
on some one else. “ All no good!” 
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Aprilla at this moved into the line of 
fire, and between awe of her and relief 
at the end of Mrs. Sandridge’s regency, Ah 
Foo subsided with a sullen greeting. 
“ How you do, Miss Pete? Long time you 
go way. No tella me you come, no get 
big suppah.” 

Aprilla responded briefly, and listened 
with amusement during the meal to Mrs. 
Sandridge’s account of the various insur- 
rections that had risen in the kitchen in 
the two months, and the difficulty in pre- 
serving a show of independence. And 
then she took the lead of the conversation, 
and before she rose she had as complete a 
description of Silas’s movements as Mrs. 
Sandridge was able to give. 

The setting sun shone warm over the 
rich green of the valley, glinted on the 
freshly budding orchards far and wide, 
tinged the western mountains in purple 
and gold, and cast its clear glow on the 
foothills to right and left. 

It was one ‘of the first warm days of 
spring, and after the cold winds and fog of 
the city Aprilla felt it a luxury to take her 
favorite seat on the top step of the veran- 
da, to feel the fresh air upon her face, and 
watch the changes of the dying day. 

The shadows of the mountains grew 
long, the blue strip at the western edge 
widened till it took in the whole valley, 
and the golden ball of the sun dipped 
down behind the range and buried its light 
in the Pacific that stretched invisibly be- 
yond. Little by little the form of the val- 
ley was blotted out, till naught remained 
but a shapeless void from which glittered 
the light of an occasional house and the 
distant glow of San José. 

As the shadows closed in, and the stars 
above and the lights beneath began to 
shine forth, Aprilla’s thoughts wandered 
from the scene and she was in a world of 
her own making, till the sharp voice of 
Mrs. Sandridge recalled her. 

“You ’ll get your death of cold setting 
there without a wrap. Come in now.” 

“O,I7ll be all right. It’s such a treat 
to be able to stay outside,” said Aprilla. 

Mrs. Sandridge grumbled that the chill 
wind was rising, and tossed Aprilla 4 
shawl. 

Aprilla took the wrap and was soon busy 
with her own thoughts again, and did not 
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notice the lapse of time till Mrs. Sand- 
ridge came to the door and announced that 
it was past nine, and asked if she was not 
going to bed. 

“JT ’m not sleepy,” said Aprilla shortly. 
“T’]l sit up for a while.” 

“Well good-night,” said Mrs. Sand- 
ridge. “ But you’d better come in.” 


> 


q Wi, ; ea ite ‘ 
‘““O!” she said, 


“Good-night,” said Aprilla, and 
watched the headlight of the engine of the 
freight-train that crawled down the vai- 
ley till a curve turned it out of view. 

And then there came upon her an im- 
pression of fear, an apprehension that 
grew minute by minute till it became abso- 
lute terror. She peered into the darkness 
hardly daring to stir. 
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“Robbers or tramps,’ was her first 
thought. 

No sound of footsteps came to her ear. 
The beating of her heart, the distant 
sounds of the cattle, the faint roar of the 
distant train were all that could be distin- 
guished, and the mysterious terror sub- 
sided. 
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‘the is alive”’ 


“I must be getting nerves,” she thought 
to herself with a half laugh, but she could 
not shake off the apprehension of danger. 
She rose and moved noiselessly from one 
end of the veranda to the other, and peered 
out in all directions, but no sign or sound 
of intruders could be detected. And as she 
stood straining, watching, the sound of a 
night-owl] sent a shiver of fear through her. 
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“Well, I’d better go in at this rate,” 
she thought. “Ill read till I get sleepy 
enough to go to bed.” 

She took a lamp to her room, and tried 
to find interest in “ Robert Elsmere.” 
And then, noticing that she had passed 
over a dozen pages without knowing what 
was on them, she turned down the light 
and peered out into the darkness. 

Sometimes she fancied she could see 
dark shadows moving about the house, and 
strained her eyes to note their progress, 
only to find that they did not change their 

osition. 

“TI wish that bird would stop his noise,” 
she muttered, as the mournful cry of the 
owl continued at intervals. “He makes one 
think he has had a death in his family. 
O dear! it must be after midnight, and 
I’m so nervous I sha’n’t be able to sleep 
to-night. Why did n’t I stay in the city.” 

She peered out into the night and 
fancied she heard a distant shot. 

The terror came upon her stronger than 
ever and she strained her ears to hear and 
her eyes to see. Her heart beat tumul- 
tuously, and she trembled as she stood in 
that tense attitude at her window, listen- 
ing, watching, fearing. 

“It must have been one of the horses 
stamping in the stable,” she thought to 
herself at last. But her apprehensions 
were not calmed. 

Then she heard the sound of horse’s 
hoofs, a crash as of ripping boards, and a 
furious galloping. 

“Why, I believe it’s coming up our 
road,” she said. 

The hoof-beats grew nearer and nearer, 
and louder and louder, and then the form 
of a riderless horse dashed from out the 
line of trees and checked his swift gallop 
only at the barn. 

“My God!” cried Aprilla, “that’s 
Silas’s horse,” and throwing the shawl 
over her head, she called to Mrs. Sand- 
ridge, and ran out of the house. 

The horse was standing by the stable, 
panting and trembling. The bridle-reins 
hung loose, torn, and broken. 

“ Martin! Mr. Martin!” cried Aprilla. 

“ What ’s the matter? ” came the sleepy 
response from the men’s quarters. 

“ Here ’s Silas’s horse come home with- 
out him. The bridle is broken. Some- 
thing has happened.” 
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“ All right! Ill be there in a minute.” 
The voice was wide-awake now. “ Here, 
boys! turn out. Mr. Davenant’s hurt.” 

The words struck terror to Aprilla’s 
heart, and for an instant she felt that she 
must faint. Then her spirit rose to the 
oceasion and she tightened the girth of 
the saddle resolutely. 

‘“* Get another bridle,” she said, as Mar- 
tin came out fumbling the keys of the 
stable. “I’m going to ride Dandy down 
the road. You can follow.” 

“Whew!” whistled Martin. “ With 
that saddle? It’ll be mighty hard riding 
for you.” 

“T’ve done it before,” said Aprilla. 
“ Hurry, please.” 

She tied her shaw! over her head as the 
bridle was changed. 

“ Bring out the spring wagon,” ordered 
Martin to the men as they hurried out, 
while he was thus engaged. “ Throw ina 
lot of those old sacks and straw. No tell- 
ing what we may need. Harness Betsy 
and Jim. Put my saddle on Blossom. 
Quick now! Here you are, Miss. Ill be 
with you before you are out the gate. 
Dandy is pretty well blown.” 

Mrs. Sandridge was out wringing her 
hands as Aprilla mounted. 

“O, what is it? What has happened? ” 
she cried over and over. 

Aprilla gave brief directions to prepare 
for their return, and in a moment was 
tearing down the road urging the horse 
to his best speed. She found the gate 
broken and was galloping out and down 
the highway before she heard the hoof- 
beats of Martin’s horse behind her. 

“ Wonder how far down it happened?” 
he said on joining her. 

“ Not far, I think. I heard a shot.” 
And Aprilla shut her lips tightly. The 
horse labored hard beneath her. The sad- 
dle hurt her cruelly, but she kept pace 
with the fresher horse beside her. 

Then suddenly Dandy stopped, snorted, 
and attempted to back away, trembling in 
every limb as though terror had fallen on 
him. 

“Ts it here? ” said Aprilla, peering into 
the darkness. 

She leaped from the horse and stooped 
by the roadside. 

“It’s a man!” she cried, shrinking 
back, “ who is it? O, I can’t touch him‘” 
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Martin had followed her example, and 
now struck a match. The light flickered, 
blazed up, and in an instant Aprilla was 
on the ground with the head of the inani- 
mate body on her lap. 

“Not dead, is he?” she said. “‘ Not 
dead?” And her voice was as a voice she 
had never heard that came from a great 
distance. 

“That ’s a nasty knock on the head,” 
said Martin, after he had spent most of his 
matches in a hasty and intermittent exam- 
ination. “There’s blood coming from 
this arm. I reckon it’s from a bullet. 
Wish I ’*d thought to bring the lantern.” 

“Get some water,” whispered Aprilla. 
“O, why don’t they come! ” 

“Well, she’s got grit,” muttered Mar- 
tin, as he cautiously made his way down 
the side of the arroyo where he could hear 
the trickling of running water, and dipped 
up a supply in Silas’s battered hat. 

Aprilla sat in the chill darkness chafing 
the cold hands and smoothing the forehead 
of the unconscious man. ‘Terror tugged 
at her heart and gripped her throat with a 
force that made her feel that she was being 
choked. The dark shadows about her were 
animate with dread. The stars twinkled 
through a light haze, dimly, coldly, as 
though seen through tears. Trifling inci- 
dents of their long companionship, from 
the days when they had first met as help- 
less orphans beneath their uncle’s roof till 
they had grown man and woman, sprang 
up from the well of memory, and then 
were swallowed up in the black present of 
grief and terror that had closed about 
them, 

Was he dead? Was he dead? Why 
did they not come to help him? She must 
scream if somebody did not come. 


Then Martin’s returning footsteps.and . 


the rattle of wheels of the approaching 
wagon driven furiously, brought her back 
to self-possession, and when with a cry of 
encouragement tne men leaped out with 
the lantern she went to the work before her 
with a calm, sure touch. 

The group by the roadside formed a 
grewsome picture in the flickering light of 
the lantern as Aprilla washed away the 
blood and bound up the wounds of the 
Insensible Silas. The horses panted and 
steamed in the night air, stamping impa- 
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tiently, and the men watched breathlessly, 
or spoke in whispers. 

And then Aprilla listened and watched 
with devouring intentness the face over 
which she was bending. 

“ 0,” she said looking up calmly,.“ he is 
alive!” 


Silas opened his eyes and leoked with 
sore wonder about him. He was in his 
own room and the sun was shining cheer- 
fully in at the window, but the room had 
the indefinable and unmistakable air of 
belonging to a sick person. Then he 
looked curiously at the bandage on his left 
arm and felt the cloth about his head. 
Then he wondered and remembered. 

“The rascals did me up pretty well,” 
he said to himself. “I wonder if they got 
Dandy.” 

“ What is that? ” asked a cheerful voice, 
and Aprilla stepped into the range of 
vision. 

“Why, hullo, Pete!” 
“ How did you get here? 
were in the city.” 

“T’ve been here ever since you were 
hurt,” said Aprilla, “ of course.” 

“QO, yes; that knock I got last night,” 
said Silas, looking perplexed. 

“Last night!” laughed Aprilla joy- 
ously. “ Why, you poor dear boy, you ’ve 
been in that bed a week. O, I forgot,” 
she cried in sudden dismay. “ You are n’t 
to talk, or you’ll be out of your head 
again.” 

Silas drew a whistle. 

“Whew! But I’ve got to talk. I’m 
sound as a dollar except—Ouch! Or no, 
Pete, you do the talking. Tell me 
about it.” 

Aprilla ordered her patient to go to 
sleep again and wait for the story. 

“No,” said Silas determinedly. “ Tell 
it now.” 

Aprilla thereupon decided that denial 
would do more harm than talking, and 
told all that had happened as far as she 
knew it. 

“Um!” said Silas. “Then I’ll give 
you the other end of the story.” And in 
spite of Aprilla’s protest that he must be 
quiet, he told of the assault. 

“But I’m all right now, Pete. 1 feel 
strong enough to get up.” 


cried Silas. 
I thought you 
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absence of dignity in his dress and in his 
manner that he would have been shocked 
to show in the daytime. “ The others have 
gone to bed, but I thought you ’d see my 
light.” 

ei I’m going back to the ranch, Mr. Go- 
lightly,” said Silas. “I thought Id bet- 
ter stop in and tell you, so that you 
would n’t be worried.” 

“What ’s the matter?” demanded Mr. 
Golightly in mild astonishment. “ Any- 
body sick? ” 

Silas explained that he could not sleep, 
and wanted to be on hand at the ranch 
early in the morning. 

Mr. Golightly remonstrated politely, 
but as Silas was determined, he bade him 
good-night. q 

Silas made his way to the stable where 
he had left his horse, and with some diffi- 
culty succeeded in rousing the stableman. 

* You’re late about it,” said the man 
in surly fashion, when Silas explained 
what he wanted. 

Silas overlooked the tone, sprang inio 
the saddle, and clattered down the street. 
In a little distance the horse had found his 
gait and caught some of his rider’s nervous 
eagerness for swift movement, and was 
flying through the deserted streets at a 
gallop that roused the echoes from the 
house-fronts. Soon the well-lighted thor- 
oughfares were left behind. Houses be- 
came smaller and farther between, and in 
a few minutes more Silas had plunged into 
the star-lit darkness of the highway and 
was flying down its broad length, he and 
his horse the only moving creatures within 
sight and hearing. 

The motion drove his blood faster 


* through his veins, the night air blew fresh 


on his face, and the eagerness for physical 
action burned fiercer within him as he 
urged his horse to greater speed. ‘T'he 
high-spirited animal responded to his de- 
mand and leaped forward with longer, 
quicker strides. The sensation of motion, 
the electric thrill of power from the living 
engine beneath him, gave a fierce pleasure 
as the fences and the trees that stood like 
dark sentinels rushed up out of the void 
ahead, became plain for a few seconds, and 
then silently retired into the dark void 
behind him. 

Five miles had been passed over in the 
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wild career, when the panting and strain 
ing of the beast that he bestrode recalled 
to Silas the true horseman’s feeling, and 
he checked his speed to give the animal 
breathing time. Then as the animal re- 
covered its wind he plunged forward 


again and the dark road fell away swiftly 
behind him. 

Now his fierceness was somewhat spent, 
though the tumult of his thoughts and 
feelings was not allayed, but out of the 
chaos there was gradually shaped the face 
of Aprilla, and the thought grew upon him 
that he must see Aprilla, and that until he 
did see her he could not be content. Then 
when he realized to what his thoughts had 
come, he laughed grimly and suddenly 
pulled his horse to a walk. 

“ Pete’s in San Francisco, and talks of 
going to Europe. I reckon I shan’t see 
much more of her, now she’s broken away 
from the ranch. But anyhow this is n’t 
the direction to look for her and it ain't 
just the time to go calling—even on Pete. 
But it’s queer how a fancy takes a fellow 
sometimes.” 

“Ho!” he said addressing his horse. 
“ Must be half way now. Ill give you a 
rest.” He swung himself down, and in the 
lee of the horse struck a match and looked 
at his watch. It was on the stroke of mid- 
night. 

“O, we’ll be there easy before one 
o’clock, old fellow,” he said patting the 
panting horse on the neck, while a light 
steam rose from the animal’s sides on the 
night air. Then he loosened the cinch and 
after a few minutes breathing, shifted the 
saddle, drew tight the straps and again 
mounted. The horse sprang forward, as 
though to show how grateful he was for 
the little consideration, and the miles 
rolled swiftly from beneath its hoofs. 

Silas was now in calmer mind, yet he 
had not reached the point of physical 
fatigue, and he urged the horse to its best 
speed. But he could not shake from his 
mind the feeling that he was hastening to 
meet Aprilla, and that much depended on 
his haste. 

“T reckon she is n’t very anxious to see 
me or she would n’t hang on to San Fran- 
cisco forever and hint about going off 
with the Johnsons to tour it around the 
world,” was his thought. But the feeling 
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was so strong upon him that he chuckled 
impatiently to the horse at every checking 
of the speed and strained his eyes into the 
darkness to recognize the familiar features 
of the road. 

“ Here we are,” he cried to the horse as 
the hoofs clattered loudly on a bridge. 
“Only a mile to the gate, old fellow!” 
And once more on the soft road, the will- 
ing beast increased its speed as though 
anxious to cover the remaining distance 
and find its place in the stable. 

“Ride fast, ride fast,” was the refrain 
that the hoofs beat into his ear. “ Ride 
fast, ride fast,” and he gave way to the 
steady dragging power of the thought that 
he must ride to meet Aprilla. Then he 
laughed at the folly of it all, and felt him- 
self color in the darkness and solitude that 
he should be guilty of any such lapse into 
sentiment. 

In another moment shapes of men took 
sudden form out of the darkness before 
him as they sprang from the roadside. 

“ Hi, there!” was the call. “ Stop, if 
you don’t want a bullet in you!” 

The horse shied, snorted, and came to a 
sudden halt as the forms closed the road 
before him, and began to back. 

“What do you want?” asked Silas an- 
grily. “ What do you mean by stopping a 
peaceable man on the road?” 

“ Grab the bridle,” cried one of the men. 
“We want your horse and your money.” 

“Til bed d if you do! ” cried Silas, 
giving his horse a sharp blow with the 
whip. 

The animai sprang forward responsive 
and knocked over one of the men. Another 
grasped the bridle, but the shock broke it 
in his hand. 

Then a streak of fire shot out of the 
darkness with a great sound, and Silas felt 
a heavy blow. The earth and heavens, the 
stars and the darkness disappeared in a 
flash of brilliant light, he felt himself fail- 
ing through infinite space for an infimite 
time in the glow of that fierce flame in 
which the universe had disappeared, and 
then with a sharp shock, light and feeling 
were swallowed up in black unconscious- 
ness. 


“Well I declare to gracious!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Sandridge. “Who would 
ever have expected it?” 
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Mrs. Sandridge was hastening down the 
steps to meet a young woman who had just 
alighted from a carriage. 

“I thought it was company, sure, till 
I saw you get out, Aprilla.” 

Then Mrs. Sandridge stopped and 
stared with curiosity and evident awe at 
Aprilla’s garb, hesitating to come nearer. 

But Aprilla having paid the man who 
had driven her from the station, ran up 
impulsively and flung her arms about Mrs. 
Sandridge. 

“QO, you dear, good auntie! ” she cried 
between kisses. “ You can’t think how 
I ’ve been pining to see you! ” 

“My, my!” gasped Mrs. Sandridge, 
beaming with pleasure. “Youll spile 
your gown, first thing you know. Is n’t it 
elegant. How much did it cost a yard? 
And that bunnit! My, my!” And Mrs. 
Sandridge clasped her hands in admira- 
tion and backed away, lest she should be 
responsible for the ruin of the costume. 

Aprilla laughed merrily and made 
another assault on Mrs. Sandridge, with- 
out the slightest consideration for gown or 
hat. “Why, this is nothing,” she said. 
“ You ought to see the others. You don’t 
know what a butterfly I have become. 1 
believe I’ve been a martyr to dress- 
makers more than half the time I ’ve been 
gone.” 

“ My, my!” said Mrs. Sandridge again, 
feebly disengaging herself. “ And why 
did n’t you send word you were coming, so 
that somebody could meet you at the 
train?” 

“You see,” explained Aprilla, putting 
her arm around Mrs. Sandridge and lead- 
ing her to the house, “ it was this way. I 
just took a notion that I wanted to see you , 
and the ranch and all. And I just came 
without waiting for second thoughts. 
I knew I could get Mr. Porter to drive me 
up from the station. So here I am. And 
I’m so glad to be here! What a dear 
place it is! O, I could kiss everything 
here—except Ah Foo and the other men 
things.” And Aprilla ran through the 
rooms, then back again to Mrs. Sandridge, 
and at last flung herself into the easy 
chair, declaring that she was “all tired 
out.” 

“ Well, supper ’]] be ready in a few min- 
utes,” said Mrs. Sandridge, eyeing Aprilla 
more critically, and not sure whether she 
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approved of the new styles or not. “It's 
too bad Silas is n’t here.” 

“Q, Silas is gone, is he? ” said Aprilla, 
coolly. 

“Yes; he rode down to San José this 
morning. He said he might be back to- 
morrow, and might not.” 

“0,” said Aprilla, once more, plucking 
a rose to pieces and appearing much inter- 
ested in the operation, “I suppose there 
is a good deal of business to do in San 
José.” 

Mrs. Sandridge’s face took on a vinegary 
expression. 

“‘T reckon his only business is some gai; 
and I don’t know who she is, but I 
would n’t give that for her.” And Mrs. 
Sandridge snapped her fingers to express 
the smallness of her regard for the fair 
unknown. 

“Quite likely,” said Aprilla, in the 
same tone. “ Did Silas tell you that the 
Johnsons have asked me to go to Europe 
with them this summer? ” 

“ Land, no!” said Mrs. Sandridge siar- 
tled. “Be you going?” 

“TI didn’t say, for certain, but I’ve 
almost promised,” said Aprilla. “They ’Il 
go in June.” 

“O dear!” wailed Mrs. Sandridge, 
“ you ’ll be getting off among them counts 
and dukes and they ’ll be a-marrying of 
you, and Ill never see you any more.” 

“You need n’t worry about that,” said 
Aprilla smiling gayly. “ When the counts 
and the dukes find out about Uncle Jacob’s 
will, and that I won’t have anything after 
I marry, they “Il never look twice in my 
direction.” 

“O my!” cried Mrs. Sandridge spring- 
ing to her feet and sniffing the air suspic- 
iously. “I do believe that heathen has 
burnt them peas.” 

This hasty judgment was confirmed on 
opening the door, by the unmistakable 
odor and equally unmistakable volley of 
Chinese that was wafted in from the 
kitchen. The Chinese vocabulary adapted 
to such occasions is not so long as that 
handed down from the Saxons, but it is 
tolerably effective at short range. 

“ Wha’ fo’ you no come suppah? All 
bu’n up!” cried Ah Foo, espying Mrs. 
Sandridge, and anxious to put the blame 
on some one else. “ All no good!” 
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Aprilla at this moved into the line of 
fire, and between awe of her and relief 
at the end of Mrs. Sandridge’s regency, Ah 
Foo subsided with a sullen greeting. 
“* How you do, Miss Pete? Long time you 
go ’way. No tella me you come, no get 
big suppah.” 

Aprilla responded briefly, and listened 
with amusement during the meal to Mrs. 
Sandridge’s account of the various insur- 
rections that had risen in the kitchen in 
the two months, and the difficulty in pre- 
serving a show of independence. And 
then she took the lead of the conversation, 
and before she rose she had as complete a 
description of Silas’s movements as Mrs. 
Sandridge was able to give. 

The setting sun shone warm over the 
rich green of the valley, glinted on the 
freshly budding orchards far and wide, 
tinged the western mountains in purple 
and gold, and cast its clear glow on the 
foothills to right and left. 

It was one of the first warm days of 
spring, and after the cold winds and fog of 
the city Aprilla felt it a luxury to take her 
favorite seat on the top step of the veran- 
da, to feel the fresh air upon her face, and 
watch the changes of the dying day. 

The shadows of the mountains grew 
long, the blue strip at the western edge 
widened till it took in the whole valley, 
and the golden ball of the sun dipped 
down behind the range and buried its lighi 
in the Pacific that stretched invisibly be- 
yond. Little by little the form of the val- 
ley was blotted out, till naught remained 
but a shapeless void from which glittered 
the light of an occasional house and the 
distant glow of San José. 

As the shadows closed in, and the stars 
above and the lights beneath began to 
shine forth, Aprilla’s thoughts wandered 
from: the scene and she was in a world of 
her own making, till the sharp voice of 
Mrs. Sandridge recalled her. 

“You ’ll get your death of cold setting 
there without a wrap. Come in now.” 

“O, 1711 be all right. It’s such a treat 
to be able to stay outside,” said Aprilla. 

Mrs. Sandridge grumbled that the chill 
wind was rising, and tossed Aprilla a 
shawl. 

Aprilla took the wrap and was soon busy 
with her own thoughts again, and did not 
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notice the lapse of time till Mrs. Sand- 
ridge came to the door and announced that 
it was past nine, and asked if she was not 
going to bed. 

“T’m not sleepy,” said Aprilla shortly. 
“T ll sit up for a while.” 

“Well good-night,” said Mrs. Sand- 
ridge. “But you’d better come in.” 


{" 
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“Robbers or tramps,” was her first 
thought. 

No sound of footsteps came to her ear. 
The beating of her heart, the distant 
sounds of the cattle, the faint roar of the 
distant train were all that could be distin- 
guished, and the mysterious terror sub- 
sided. 


‘*Q!” she said, ‘the is alive” 


“Good-night,” said Aprilla, and 
watched the headlight of the engine of the 
freight-train that crawled down the vai- 
ley till a curve turned it out of view. 

And then there came upon her an im- 
pression of fear, an apprehension that 
grew minute by minute till it became abso- 
lute terror. She peered into the darkness 
hardly daring to stir. 


“T must be getting nerves,” she thought 
to herself with a half laugh, but she could 
not shake off the apprehension of danger. 
She rose and moved noiselessly from one 
end of the veranda to the other, and peered 
out in all directions, but no sign or sound 
of intruders could be detected. And as she 
stood straining, watching, the sound of a 
night-ow] sent a shiver of fear through her. 
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“Well, I’d better go in at this rate,” 
she thought. “Ill read till I get sleepy 
enough to go to bed.” 

She took a lamp to her room, and tried 
to find interest in “Robert Elsmere.” 
And then, noticing that she had passed 
over a dozen pages without knowing what 
was on them, she turned down the light 
and peered out into the darkness. 

Sometimes she fancied she could see 
dark shadows moving about the house, and 
strained her eyes to note their progress, 
only to find that they did not change their 
position. 

“I wish that bird would stop his noise,” 
she muttered, as the mournful cry of the 
owl continued at intervals. “He makes one 
think he has had a death in his family. 
O dear, it must be after midnight, and 
I’m so nervous I sha’n’t be able to sleep 
to-night. Why did n’t I stay in the city.” 

She peered out into the night and 
fancied she heard a distant shot. 

The terror came upon her stronger than 
ever and she strained her ears to hear and 
her eyes to see. Her heart beat tumul- 
tuously, and she trembled as she stood in 
that tense attitude at her window, listen- 
ing, watching, fearing. 

“It must have been one of the horses 
stamping in the stable,” she thought to 
herself at last. But her apprehensions 
were not calmed. 

Then she heard the sound of horse’s 
hoofs, a crash as of ripping boards, and a 
furious galloping. 

“Why, I believe it’s coming up our 
road,” she said. 

The hoof-beats grew nearer and nearer, 
and louder and louder, and then the form 
of a riderless horse dashed from out the 
line of trees and checked his swift gallop 
only at the barn. 

“My God!” cried Aprilla, “ that’s 
Silas’s horse,” and throwing the shawl 
over her head, she called to Mrs. Sand- 
ridge, and ran out of the house. 

The horse was standing by the stable, 
panting and trembling. The bridle-reins 
hung loose, torn, and broken. 

* Martin! Mr. Martin!” cried Aprilla. 

“ What ’s the matter? ” came the sleepy 
response from the men’s quarters. 

“ Here ’s Silas’s horse come home with- 
out him. The bridle is broken. Some- 
thing has happened.” 
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“ All right! Ill be there in a minute.” 
The voice was wide-awake now. “ Here, 
boys! turn out. Mr. Davenant’s hurt.” 

The words struck terror to Aprilla’s 
heart, and for an instant she felt that she 
must faint. Then her spirit rose to the 
occasion and she tightened the girth of 
the saddle resolutely. 

“* Get another bridle,” she said, as Mar- 
tin came out fumbling the keys of the 
stable. “I’m going to ride Dandy down 
the road. You can follow.” 

“Whew!” whistled Martin. “ With 
that saddle? It’ll be mighty hard riding 
for you.” 

“T’ve done it before,” said Aprilla. 
“ Hurry, please.” 

She tied her shawl over her head as the 
bridle was changed. 

“ Bring out the spring wagon,” ordered 
Martin to the men as they hurried out, 
while he was thus engaged. “ Throw in a 
lot of those old sacks and straw. No telli- 
ing what we may need. Harness Betsy 
and Jim. Put my saddle on Blossom. 
Quick now! Here you are, Miss. I'll be 
with you before you are out the gate. 
Dandy is pretty well blown.” 

Mrs. Sandridge was out wringing her 
hands as Aprilla mounted. 

“©, what is it? What has happened? ” 
she cried over and over. 

Aprilla gave brief directions to prepare 
for their return, and in a moment was 
tearing down the road urging the horse 
to his best speed. She found the gate 
broken and was galloping out and down 
the highway before she heard the hoof- 
beats of Martin’s horse behind her. 

“ Wonder bow far down it happened? ” 
he said on joining her. 

“ Not far, I think. I heard a shot.” 
And Aprilla shut her lips tightly. The 
horse labored hard beneath her. The sad- 
dle hurt her cruelly, but she kept pace 
with the fresher horse beside her. 

Then suddenly Dandy stopped, snorted, 
and attempted to back away, trembling in 
every limb as though terror had, fallen on 
him. 

“Ts it here? ” said Aprilla, peering into 
the darkness. 

She leaped from the horse and stooped 
by the roadside. 

“Tt’s a man!” she cried, shrinking 
back, “ who is it? O, I can’t touch him!” 
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‘ Martin had followed her example, and 
now struck a match. The light flickered, 
blazed up, and in an instant Aprilla was 
on the ground with the head of the inani- 
mate body on her lap. 

“Not dead, is he?” she said. “ Not 
. dead?” And her voice was as a voice she 
had never heard that came from a great 
distance. 

“That ’s a nasty knock on the head,’ 
said Martin, after he had spent most of his 
matches in a hasty and intermittent exam- 
ination. “There’s blood coming from 
this arm. I reckon it’s from a bullet. 
Wish I ’d thought to bring the lantern.” 

“Get some water,” whispered Aprilla. 
“O, why don’t they come! ” 

“Well, she’s got grit,” muttered Mar- 
tin, as he cautiously made his way down 
the side of the arroyo where he could hear 
the trickling of running water, and dipped 
up a supply in Silas’s battered hat. 

Aprilla sat in the chill darkness chafing 
the cold hands and smoothing the forehead 
of the unconscious man. ‘Terror tugged 
at her heart and gripped her throat with a 
force that made her feel that she was being 
choked. The dark shadows about her were 
animate with dread. The stars twinkled 
through a light haze, dimly, coldly, as 
though seen through tears. Trifling inci- 
dents of their long companionship, from 
the days when they had first met as help- 
less orphans beneath their uncle’s roof till 
they had grown man and woman, sprang 
up from the well of memory, and then 
were swallowed up in the black present of 
grief and terror that had closed about 
them. 

Was he dead? Was he dead? Why 
did they not come to help him? She must 
scream if somebody did not come. 

Then Martin’s returning footsteps and 
the rattle of wheels of the approaching 
wagon driven furiously, brought her back 
to self-possession, and when with a cry of 
encouragement the men leaped out with 
the lantern she went to the work before her 
with a calm, sure touch. 

The group by the roadside formed a 
grewsome picture in the flickering light of 
the lantern as Aprilla washed away the 
blood and bound up the wounds of the 
insensible Silas. The horses panted and 
steamed in the night air, stamping impa- 
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tiently, and the men watched breathlessly, 
or spoke in whispers. 

And then Aprilla listened and watched 
with devouring intentness the face over 
which she was bending. 

“©,” she said looking up calmly, “ he is 
alive!” 


Silas opened his eyes and looked with 
sore wonder about him. He was in his 
own room and the sun was shining cheer- 
fully in at the window, but the room had 
the indefinable and unmistakable air of 
belonging to a sick person. Then he 
looked curiously at the bandage on his left 
arm and felt the cloth about his head. 
Then he wondered and remembered. 

“The rascals did me up pretty well,” 
he said to himself. “I wonder if they got 
Dandy.” 

“ What is that ? ” asked a cheerful voice, 
and Aprilla stepped into the range of 
vision. 

“Why, hullo, Pete!” 
“ How did you get here? 
were in the city.” 

“I’ve been here ever since you were 
hurt,” said Aprilla, “ of course.” 

“O, yes; that knock I got last night,” 
said Silas, looking perplexed. 

“Last night!” laughed Aprilla joy- 
ously. “ Why, you poor dear boy, you ’ve 
been in that bed a week. O, I forgot,” 
she cried in sudden dismay. “ You are n’t 
to talk, or you’ll be out of your head 
again.” 

Silas drew a whistle. 

“Whew! But I’ve got to talk. 
sound as a dollar except—Ouch! 
Pete, you do the talking. Tell 
about it.” 

Aprilla ordered her patient to go to 
sleep again and wait for the story. 

“No,” said Silas determinedly. “ Tell 
it now.” 

Aprilla thereupon decided that denial 
would do more harm than talking, and 
told all that had happened as far as she 
knew it. 

“Um!” said Silas. “Then I’ll give 
you the other end of the story.” And in 
spite of Aprilla’s protest that he must be 
quiet, he told of the assault. 

“But I’m all right now, Pete. I feel 
strong enough to get up.” 


cried Silas. 
I thought you 


I’m 
Or no, 
me 
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“No, you don’t,” said Aprilla firmly. 
“You keep still now and go to sleep, or 
I’ll send Aunt Sandridge in to take care 
of you.” 

This threat was effective in’ shutting 
Silas’s mouth for a time, and he watched 
Aprilla as she moved noiselessly about. 

When he could stand it no longer he 
said, “ Say, Pete.” 

“ What?” 

“ Come and sit here.” 

Aprilla sat beside him and took the hand 
that he held out to her. 

“Now, you must be good,” she said, 
“or 1’ll go away.” 

Silas looked at her with a puzzling look 
that somehow made her tremble. 

“ That’s what I was going to talk about. 
I’ve had a dream and a bad dream. It 
seemed to me that you were going away, 
and I was hurrying somewhere—I don't 
know where—to keep you from going 
away. But there was always a-dreadful 
darkness before me, and you floated away 
behind it. I could hear your voice, but 
you never heard mine. And you were 
going, going where I never could find 
you.” 

Aprilla was looking down. Her face 
was flushed, and as she glanced up there 
were tears in her eyes. 

“Dear Pete, now I have found you, I 
want you to promise never to leave me.” 

Aprilla started to withdraw her hand, 
but thought better of it as Silas tightened 
his grip. Then she looked up, smiling 
mischievously through her tears and 
blushes. 

“ Have n’t you had answers enough? ” 
she said. “ You kept calling that for the 
best part of two days and nights.” 

Silas looked distressed. 

“This isn’t a joke, Pete. 
answer me? ” 

Aprilla, relenting, said slowly: “ I. gave 
you a thousand answers, but they were all 
the same. I won’t say it out loud now, 
but I’ll whisper it to you.” And she 
bent down on the pillow and delivered the 
words to his ear. 


Can’t you 
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Just what those words were will never 
be known, for Aprilla has since declared 
that she never said anything so ridicu- 
lously sentimental. But certain it is that 
Silas looked and acted as well pleased as 
is possible to a young man with his head 
and arin swathed in bandages, and fill- . 
ing the room with odors of antiseptic 
dressing, while Aprilla hid her blushes in 
the pillow. 

“ And now, Pete,” said Silas, “ we won’t 
care a hang about Uncle Jacob’s money. 
We can get along without it.” 

“Why, you great goose! ” cried Aprilla 
starting up and looking at him in ainused 
surprise. “Don’t you see? Don’t you 
know that Uncle Jacob’s money will be 
ours just the same? ” 

“ How?” asked the bewildered Silas. 

“Q, it must be your poor head,” said 
Aprilla, with the mischievous look dan- 
cing in her eyes. “ Don’t you see we ‘ll be 
married at the same time so my share will 
go to you and yours to me.” 

“T never thought of that,” said Silas. 
“But it is just the arrangement that 
suits me.” 

When Mr. Golightly called that after- 
noon, he found Silas so much improved 
that he was sitting up. 

“We will see about having those ruf- 
fians arrested,” he said on hearing Silas’s 
tale of the assault. 

“ Never mind about that,” said Silas. 
“Maybe they did me a service after all. 
Allow me to introduce you to the future 
Mrs. Davenant. Come out of that corner, 
Pete.” 

Mr. Golightly stared at his two clients 
till he recollected himself and solemnly 
shook Silas by the hand. 

“It is my judgment that you had some 
good sense knocked into you, after all, 
young man.” 

Then taking Aprilla’s hand as well, he 
added: “I think I violate no confidence 
now in saying that you are following out 
your uncle’s wishes, and have done just 
what he intended you should do when he 
worded his will.” 








The Dalles 


FROM SAVAGERY TO CIVILIZATION 


By W. A. TENNEY 


HE CITY OF THE DALLES is 
situated at Nature’s exclusive gate- 
way to the vast upper basin of the 

Columbia. It covers the first point of exit 
from the narrow gorge, sixty miles long, 
through the Cascade Mountains. The 
name is derived from the peculiar rapids a 
few miles above the town. It is a French 
word, meaning a trough. This is the first 
permanent obstruction to navigation. The 
geographical position and the contour of 
the country are such that this point has 
always been, and must forever continue to 
be, a mercantile center. According to the 
Indian traditions it was anciently called 
“Hooey-Hooey,” meaning the place of bar- 
ter. Long before the whites entered. the 
great Northwest the distant tribes from all 
points of the compass were accustomed to 
meet here for traffic. Hither came, in im- 
mense canoes, the representatives from the 
coast bringing wampum from the sea; the 
Yakimas and their allies came from the 
north with horses and dressed deerskins ; 
the Shoshones and Blackfeet came with 


sbuffalo-robes and other products from the* 


great plains east of the Rockies; and the 
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delegates from the far South traded arrow- 
heads and spear-points of carnelian, and 


knives of obsidian. When Lewis and 
Clarke, the first white explorers, reached 
the grand rapids, they found large stores 
of preserved salmon awaiting the trade 
with foreign tribes. This was the greatest 
fish depot from which the scattered tribes 
received a staple article of food. 

The earliest white fur-traders found it 
an absolute necessity to establish a post 
at The Dalles as the center of Indian com- 
merce. By some general consent the Was- 
cos were the recognized custodians of this 
inter-tribal mart until the middle of this 
century, when the United States army 
wrested the site from Indian supremacy 
and placed it permanently in possession of 
the whites. Because bayonets could not 


‘remove mountain barriers, nor lift the 


Columbia out of its bed, the center of 
traffic remained unchanged. New hands 
distributed the wares, but at the old stand. 
During the *50’s a few daring white mer- 
chants commanded the trade of the sub- 
dued tribes and a few white adventurers. 
They furnished supplies for Indian reser- 
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families, and a few worthy business men, 
but there was an excess of floating element, 
“border ruifians,” who, as a class, were 
more debased, inhuman, and blood-thirsty 
than the savages they were attempting to 
displace. They shrank at no crime nor 
cruelty. There was a time when, on an 
average, somebody was shot or stabbed 
every week. ‘Twenty-five murders were 
known to have been committed before any 
man-slayer was brought before the district 
court. For a while the roughs held the 
balance of power and elected county offi- 
cers of their own class. The sheriff and 
justice were ready to connive at crimes 
and let felons go free. 

The Dalles in 1860 was a general ren- 
dezvous for horse-thieves. We well remem- 
ber when a farmer who had been hunting 
for his stray cattle found a band of horses 
vations and frontier military posts. But corralled in the border of timber. He 
commerce at a frontier out-station did not went post-haste to town and raised a posse 
change savagery into civilization ina day. of men, who brought in about a dozen 
The process was gradual, like dissolving horses, all but one of which were owned by 
views in a stereopticon. It was the for- citizens about town. They had been run 
tune of the writer to be a resident at The off, a few at a time, until the band was 
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Dalles while this transition was going on, nearly large enough to drive into the Wil- 

and he will now attempt to portray some lamette market. The culprits escaped. 

of the scenes of pioneer days. One day some friendly Indians reported ° 
The town contained a few excellent at the garrison that they had seen four 
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men with about two hundred dragoon ani- 
mals bearing the U. 8. brand, heading for 
the Tigh Valley, as if to work their way 
into California. A mounted detachment 
of soldiers was sent in double-quick time to 
intercept the rascals and recover the stock 
that had been driven away from the Walla 


We used to see at church on Sundays, 
with considerable regularity, a fine-look- 
ing man who worked a part of the time as 
a carpenter on a steamer. Later in the 
season he was met on the Barlow Gate 
trail, near the foot of Mount Hood, with a 
partner, driving a band of fine horses to- 
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Walla post. The effort was a success. One 
of the thieves was drowned in trying to 
swim the Des Chuctes River, one was shol, 
one was arrested, and the other made his 
escape on a fleet horse, but was later ap- 
prehended as he boarded the steamer at a 
wood-landing below Hood River. 


ward the Willamette. The horses reached 
Portland and were sold among the stables 
before the sheriff of Walla Walla got scent 
of the trail. The thieves with their cash 
escaped. 

We weil remember seeing a man of 
grave visage at a social prayer-meeting in 
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our own house, who a little later was ar- 
rested for highway robbery and murder. 
The two men shot beyond the Des Chuttes 
were known to have had considerable 
money when they left The Dalles for Wal- 
la Walla. The two who were arrested for 
the shooting were held in jail about a 
year, and by some inexplicable means went 
clear without trial; how, was never made 
public. 

Early one morning the soldiers with 
muskets were seen scurrying in all direc- 
tions among the hills, behind the rocks, 
through the brush, into every public and 
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sat cross-legged on a big dry-goods box for 
a table. The tailor had served his time in 
the army and had been honorably dis- 
charged. He could swear how mean it was 
for a soldier to act the coward and run 
when he knew he deserved to die. The 
joke was too good to keep. Some weeks 
after the episode occurred the old tailor 
let out the secret that the renegade, for 
three days, was lodged in the dry-goods box 
on which the tailor made his seat, and 
when all was quiet friendly hands fur- 
nished means by which the free man could, 
by night, float down the river to some spot 
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private resort, in search of a murderer un- 
der sentence of death who had escaped 
from the guard-house. While all the men 
were at breakfast except the solitary sen- 
tinel marching in front, the prisoner suc- 
ceeded in removing a few stones from the 
back wall of his apartment, and, unseen, 
changed quarters. The whole town and 
country about were ransacked in vain. 
One of the loudest in his condemnation of 
the act of the villain and in the expression 
of his surprise about the mystery of the 
disappearance was the town tailor, as he 


where no officer would look for him. The 
old guard-house yet stands with the hole 
in the back-wall as the escaped murderer 
left it. The c!dest house now standing in 
the town by the big spring at that early 
day sheltered the sergeant, who raised 
vegetables for the officers and was not ig- 
norant of what was done under the tailor’s 
seat. It is safe to tell of tricks after nearly 
all the actors are dead. 

The process of conducting religious ser- 
vices at The Dalles in the early days was 
not the least significant of the condition 
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of things during the transition from sav- 
agery to civilization. There were a few 
excellent Christian people about the town, 
and many others who felt the need of every 
kind of moral stimulus to bring about a 
more healthy state of society. The old 
court-house was the general resort for all 
public gatherings. Thither on Sunday the 
young preacher went with his wife and 
babies, accompanied by a small band of 
helpers and well-wishers. ‘I'he court- 
room above was occupied, and was suffi- 
ciently comfortable and commodious. Be- 
low were the apartments of the county 
jail, always occupied. As when Paul was 
at Philippi, whether the saints sang by 
day or by night, the prisoners heard them, 
and soon joined in the tunes, but not in 
the words. The language from the cells 
was hetter adapted to the regions below 
than to those above. During the reading, 
the prayers and the preaching, there wouid 
at intervals be sent up stentorian amens 
from below, but not in places to fit any- 
thing above. As the court-house was built 
by contract, the floors laid of green lumber 
soon developed cracks sufficient to allow 
the smoke and other fetid fumes from the 
pit to ascend to the sanctuary. This kind 
of savory incense did not tend to sweeten 
the worship. The mingled breath and 
voices of saint and satyr seemed like a stal- 
wart struggle, not for victory, but for 
moral compromise. The musical depart- 
ment of the church in time became unique 
and of a high order. A generous and 
devout merchant undertook the leadership 
“for the good of the order.” A small, 
old-style melodeon was borrowed, and a 
musical genius of fine cultivation was 
secured to play the instrument. Ile had 
been for some years the organist, on a good 
salary, in the largest Presbyterian church 
in New Orleans, but his style of piety re- 
sulted in his removal. He dissented from 
Paul, where he says, “ Be not drunk with 
wine, wherein is excess.” From _ pru- 
dential reasons the organist was always in 
his place before the audience began to 
gather. The voluntarics he played were 
frequently original compositions and of 
the most chaste and charming order. In 
the line of exquisite taste and skill we have 
never met his superior. After the benedic- 
tion he would remain seated at the instru- 
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ment until the audience were all out of 
sight, for he had pride enough left to 
dread the glare of “the church folks ” as 
he steadied himself by the fences and 
buildings on his way home. He was a 
master of Christian music, but his wor- 
ship was in the temple of Bacchus. The 
choir was a quartet of male voices, nicely 
adapted. The bass was a brother of the 
organist, with a voice in depth and rich- 
ness such as we have never heard excelled. 
The soprano was a cultured German with 
a rare voice well trained. His enuncia- 
tion was very distinct. The words he used 
would apply equally well to any tune and 
any language. They were invariably 
“dah, dah, dah.” The other two were 
competent for their parts, and acquitted 
themselves nobly. They yet live. The 
leading families attended church to culti- 
vate a social nucleus irrespective of sec- 
tarism. 

At times the Indians furnished rare en- 
tertainments for the whites. On one 
beautiful June morning in 1860, a mes- 
senger arrived with the news that the 
Wascos from Warm Springs had been at- 
tacked by the hostile Snakes and had won 
the battle, bringing away several scalps; 
and that they had decided to celebrate the 
victory by a scalp-dance in The Dalles. 
At a late hour in the morning the mounted 
train hove in sight, winding along the 
trail down the distant bluff, singing and 
shouting their triumph. In orderly pro- 
cession they rode, men, women, and chil- 
dren, two hundred strong. A spot was 
selected in the open plain, near where the 
Mint building now stands, for a dancing- 
floor. The horses were hobbled and turned 
out to graze, and the order of exercises 
was arranged. The chief took the center, 
standing erect as a liberty-pole; and the 
braves who took the scalps stood near him 
with their trophies raised on long poles. 
A circle of women came next, large enough 
for all to stand six inches apart. They 
were all arrayed in new buckskin dresses 
with trails, after the latest white fashion. 
The seams were ornamented with a fringe 
of the same material. The suits were cer- 
tainly clean and tasty. A larger circle was 
formed outside, of men, with some space 
between. The men were clad with buck- 
skin coats and pants, in style not unlike 
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the business suits of the whites, only the 
seams were fringed like the women’s 
dresses. Inside the circle of women and 
near the chief was the band. Two tam- 
bourines and a few other devices to beat 
time were the only instruments. When 
all were in place the chief gave a signal 
to commence. The instruments began to 
beat, the braves to lift up and down the 
poles bearing the scalps, and the women 
exclusively engaged in the dance. All, in 
the most perfect time, jumped about four 
inches high, and in such a way as to land 
four inches to the left. The larger circle 
of men and boys all beat time and sang 
the scalp-songs. At regular intervals 
something like a chorus came in. The 
chief would raise his stentorian voice,— 
“Hie, ho, hie, ho, hie, hie, hie,”——and the 
whole body would raise a lusty shout of 
victory. 

Civilization has done away with the 
scalping of slain foes, and it is doubtful 
if enough of the present generation of In- 
dians could be found in‘all the Northwest 
who would know how to entertain white 
spectators with a genuine scalp-dance. In 
the obsolete scalp-dance the women did all 
the hard work and the men made all the 
noise. That kind of social order has not 
been done away by modern white civiliza- 
tion. 


A select entertainment was arranged to 
take place at the garrison on Christmas 
evening, 1859. During the day a young 
Scotchman called at the parsonage and 
asked for a private interview with the 
preacher. A glance at his solemn visage 
could not presage his errand. Was he an 
inquiring sinner, or a returning back- 
slider, or had he come to solicit a Chris- 
tian burial for an inoffensive bystander 
who had been shot in some saloon brawl? 
Standing in the middle of the room with 
his crumpled hat under his arm he finally 
commanded words to say, in low tones, 
“T have decided to take to myself a wo- 
man, and I have called to see if you will 
go up to the garrison this evening and 
splice us.” 

“Certainly,” said the preacher; “ it 
will afford me the greatest pleasure to aid 
you in a step so honorable and happy.” 

“ But,” said the anxious man, “I want 
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to know about what the damages will 
ina 

“O, as to that,” said the preacher, “I 
cannot tell: I am no prophet in that line. 
All who marry engage to stick to the con- 
tract for better or worse— ” 

“No, no; not exactly that,” exclaimed 
the man. “I accept all risks of that sort. 
But you see, I have been fitting up a lit- 
tle cage for us to live in, and I had to buy 
an extra new suit for the occasion, and my 
old buckskin is getting a little lank.” 

“T see, I see,” said the preacher, “ you 
want to know what the fee will be?” 

“ Exactly.” 

“The law allows only five dollars. All 
over that is a gift for luck.” 

“Pshaw! I can stand more than that 
and not break. So be on hand at half- 
past seven sharp, at the sergeant’s house, 
first this side of the headquarters. Take 
your old woman along; it will do her 
good to see the fun. OQ, lest I forget, here 
is the license, and the yellow-jacket [ten 
dollars]. She will be worth that any- 
how.” 

Five minutes before the time set, the 
preacher and his young wife were on hand. 
A few couples had gathered in the rough 
pioneer living-room. The sergeant, nat- 
urally a robust, brainy man, welcomed the 
guests with rare gallantry and humor. 
From his appearance and his own account, 
he had been all day drinking heavily to 
the health of Christmas. His tongue was 
limber and oily. In a few moments the 
couple, unattended, entered the room and 
stood in front of the preacher. The cere- 
mony was performed, closing with a brief 
prayer. Then followed the greetings. 
The guests acted their part with fitting 
gracefulness. Last came the sergeant 
with the loud words, “I heartily con- 
gratulate you on this most happy occa- 
sion—and here’s to the health and long 
life of you both, with the wish that luck 
will favor the future issue of this union 
with a—a—priest and a washerwoman.” 

The eyes of the groom, who was a stiff 
Presbyterian, flashed fire, and the modest 
bride turned away her blushing face with 
scorn. No resentment could be admissible, 
for the sergeant and his wife had gen- 
erously invited the homeless couple to cele- 
brate their nuptials under the hospitable 
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roof. The sergeant’s wife was a lady who 
had somewhere moved in the most refined 
circles of society. She at once threw open 
the door to the room where the table was 
spread. It was not so elegant as a palace 
hotel. She deftly guided each couple to the 
fitting place. General hilarity prevailed 
until the sergeant called out, “ The meet- 
ing will please come to order.” Then turn- 
ing his head to one side, and with a silly, 
drunken grin, he looked the preacher in 
the face, saying, “ Parson, seeing as you 
have been praying it all around, suppose 
you now say grace for us.” An audible 
and irresistible snicker went around the 
table; but the preacher maintained his 
gravity. 

Next the sergeant carved the splendid 
turkey, and added most ludicrous com- 
ments on each part, the drumstick, wing, 
white breast, and “ minister’s nose.” He 
steered as near the border-line of billings- 
gate as possible. He was so dazed with 
drink that he hardly realized where he was. 
Needless to say the party broke up at the 
earliest courteous moment. 

Weddings in those early days were rare, 
because large numbers of single men 
plunged unblushingly into promiscuous 
degradation and premature death with 
native women. 


I cite the following as a fair sample of 
justice as administered at the time. A 
party of Indians came into the store of 
one of the principal merchants in the 
town. After looking around a short time, 
the merchant quietly told his clerk to keep 
a sharp watch out for thieves. He hardly 
liked, the appearance of his visitors, 
though accustomed to trading with In- 
dians, so kept a careful watch of their 
movements. 

One of the fellows, after lounging 
around for a while, started to go out. His 
actions excited suspicion, so the owner 
called to him to stop, and walking up to 
him, pulled open his blankets, when a pair 
of trousers dropped to the floor. The In- 
dian showed fight, but a well-directed 
blow from the fist of the merchant laid 
him on his back. He sprang up instantly, 
and the merchant seized a pick-handle and 
threatened to break his head; whereupon 
the Indian quieted down. The other 
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members of the band were at first disposed 
to interfere, but the resolute action of the 
merchant intimidated them. Among In- 
dians, bravery is the highest virtue, while 
to show fear is to invite attack. The mer- 
chant, understanding the situation, seized 
the fellow, and leaving the store in charge 
of a neighbor, rushed the Indian into the 
office of the justice of the peace near by. 
The justice, a shoemaker on his bench, at 
once opened court for trial. The mer- 
chant-plaintiff stated his case, bringing 
forward his clerk as witness, proving prop- 
erty. The Indian, being called upon 
denied the theft; but when the justice 
questioned the other members of the band, 
they declared the fellow a “Cultus Si- 
wash—wake close!” in English, “ Bad 
Injun—no good!” In Indian custom one 
who steals and is not detected is a good 
Indian and a smart fellow; but if caught, 
is disgraced. After hearing the case the 
justice pronounced the fellow guilty and 
demanded of the others if he had any 
property. One was detailed to bring in 
his horse and saddle. The horse was im- 
mediately offered for sale at auction and 
bid off for fifteen dollars, which was 
handed to the merchant in payment for 
his goods and damages. The saddle was 
held by the justice for costs of court, and 
the case was dismissed. 

There were a few of the specially rough 
element who would like to occasionally go 
on a regular spree, and in order to have a 
really good time they usually made a visit 
to The Dalles for that purpose—there be- 
ing less law and more liberty there. Of 
these, an English sailor-boy, called “ Liver- 
pool Jack,” made periodical visits to the 
little burg for the purpose of “ having it 
out ” with himself. He arrived one after- 
noon in fair condition, with his pockets 
full of money, ready to take the town. As 
a matter of course, he spent the night of 
his arrival in meeting his friends and 
loading up. On this particular occasion 
he did not make his appearance in the 
street until nearly noon of the next day. 
Of course, when he did he invited every- 
body to the nearest saloon to drink. After 
several rounds he managed to get into a 
dispute with a squad of some half-dozen 
soldiers from the fort, on leave for the 
day, the result of which was that he drove 
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the whole crowd before him, at the point 
of a pistol, half-way back to the fort, 
they promising to return later in the day 
to see him again when they would be bet- 
ter prepared to meet him on his own 
terms. 

Jack returned to the saloon laughing 
and boasting of having driven all the sol- 
diers out of town. Now, it so happened 
that the owner of the saloon had gone out 
for lunch, leaving in charge of the place 
a boy about fourteen years of age, with 
instructions not to give “ Liverpool Jack ” 
any liquor during his absence. So when 
Jack came in and demanded liquor the 
boy refused, stating that the keeper would 
be back soon, which so angered Jack that 
he commenced sweeping the glasses off the 
counter and smashing them. The boy re- 
moved as many of them back of the coun- 
ter as he could until it was clear. Being 
still refused, Jack said, “ I *1l come around 
there and help myself!” As he came 
around the end of the counter, the boy 
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drew a pistol from a shelf underneath, and 
as Jack advanced shot him in the breast. 
Jack ran screaming out of the saloon, tear- 
ing open his shirt-front, the blood stream- 
ing all over him. A crowd collected at 
once, took him by the arm, ran him across 
the street to a doctor’s office, and laid him 
on the floor. The doctor tore the clothing 
from his breast to examine the wound, 
passing his hand around to one side under 
his arm. Rising, the doctor kicked him and 
told him to roll over, which he did, groan- 
ing and crying. The doctor removed the 
clothing from his back, showing a black 
welt around his body as far as the spine, 
with a swelling over it. He then made a 
straight cut in the swelling and the ball 
popped out. Giving the fellow a sturdy 
kick, he said, “ Now, you get out of here, 
you infernal scoundrel! ” 

When the soldiers came down in the 
evening they were told Jack had got all he 
came for and was ready to go quietly home 
the next day. 














FRONTIER FACTS 


By HELEN M. CARPENTER 


N THE early ’50’s the fame of Sonoma 
County as a farming and stock-raising 
portion of the State, reached far 

enough East to attract the overland im- 
migration to that locality. Long trains 
of covered wagons drawn by cattle in the 
yoke, traversed the defiles of the Sierra 
Nevada, crept across the Sacramento Val- 
ley and through the intervening Coast 
Range, halting only for food and rest, un- 
til this favored spot was reached. Follow- 
ing them came droves of cattle and horses 
which represented the wealth of farmers 
seeking home in the Golden State under 
the preémption act. 

Here were already frontiersmen with 
vast herds grazing on Uncle Sam’s un- 
fenced pastures, and as the influx of immi- 
gration continued they began to cast 
about for elbow-room, as keeping within 
bounds savored too much of civilization 
for the tastes they had acquired. 

Perhaps more than one of the disaffect- 
ed secretly hoped to be as fortunate as 
the old rancher who declared, “I ’m goin’ 
where thur won’t be anybody within one 
hundred miles of me, an’ I guess I 71] have 
room fur my stock.” 

Mr. Bill Potter, of “ Bear Flag ” fame, 
headed the exodus into Mendocino County. 
As early as 1852 he settled in the beauti- 
ful mountain-circled valley which, still 
very rightfully bears his name. On every 
side grew the emblematic golden poppy of 
California, enjoying without stint the 
hottest rays of a noonday sun, and sweet- 
scented flowers filled the air with a fra- 
grance that was entirely lost upon the 
stockman as he contemplated the wild oats 
growing in abundance on every open hill- 
side, looking like vast cultivated grain- 
fields, and clover ready for the scythe, in- 
vitingly waving a welcome to his hungry 
herd. Here his fondest hopes were more 
than realized. Better grazing could not 
be wished for, and his stock had the free- 
dom of the entire valley; for although 
eight hundred or a thousand Indians 
were in possession, it never occurred to 
them to protest against the demolition of 
nature’s grain-fields, from which most of 
their food was obtained. On the con- 
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trary, they welcomed in silent, inquisitive 
friendliness the inroads of civilization, 
which to the red man has ever proved so 
disastrous. 

Mr. Potter’s first home in the valley was 
the shade of a live-oak, the household fur- 
niture a roll of blankets and a coffee-pot. 
The larder held flour, bacon, and coffee, 
none of which was ever molested by the In- 
dians, although on his return from “ look- 
ing up stock” he not infrequently found 
a hundred or more of them sitting around, 
patiently awaiting the return of the “Mer- 
ican man.” 

All seemed entirely healthy and happy, 
though in a state of nudity, barring a few 
deerskins and rabbit-skins. The tribal 
name was “ Pomo,” which means of the 
earth or earth-people, as, according to one 
of their legends, they came up out of the 
earth during a severe storm. Their Gar- 
den of Eden was called “ Be-lo-ki” (Oat 
Valley). 

For a few years only, Mr. Potter and 
brothers held undisputed sway over this 
far - away, “out-of-the-world” nook. 
Others, eager for homes and cattle-ranges. 
followed in over the only accessible trails, 
known as “ Devil’s Dump,” on the east, 
and “ Hell’s Delight,” on the west; and 
never but in one instance were the Indians 
otherwise than peaceful and friendly. 

By favorable reports, a “lone, lorn” 
Chinaman was lured into the valley—and 
paid dearly for the venture. He was 
promptly dispatched for a very queer ani- 
mal, and to this day his ghost never fails 
to haunt a luckless countryman, who for a 
few weeks may be induced to accept a 
situation within the valley. 

Five years after Mr. Potter’s advent 
into his new home every available quar- 
ter-section held a squatter; yet there was 
no means of egress or ingress except over 
the two mountain trails. If Mr. Potter’s 
petite blonde sister wished to visit friends 
or take a paseo, she did not hesitate to 
corrall the horses, throw the “lass” on a 
bronco, blind and saddle him without 
assistance, and with only a hackamore 
(halter made of hair) with which io guide 
the unruly creature, mount and ride away. 























Or if he proved sulky and began to 
“buck,” “ Miss Paddy stayed with him.” 
This young lady, so much at home in the 
saddle, has been known to ride alone from 
Potter Valley to Healdsburg in one day, 
a distance of sixty-eight miles, mostly over 
mountain trails, and attend a ball the 
same evening. So much for the endu- 
rance of pioneers. 

Mr. Potter’s pretty little daughter of 
ten summers, with riata in hand, some- 
times played she was the stockman at a 
rodeo. The school-children were the 
“stock,” and did the necessary amount of 
dodging, prancing, neighing, and curvet- 
ting, but were deftly caught by the neck or 
“hind leg ” as was desired. 

The settlers suffered many privations 
and disadvantages from their isolation. 
On every side could be seen in the meager 
surroundings, verification of the old 
adage, “ Necessity is the mother of inven- 
tion.” Furniture, made with foot-adze, 
froe and auger, was decidedly rustic, and 
useful, even if not “on the square.” Like 
the woman with the crooked wood, some 
declared they liked three-legged stools 
after they learned to balance on them, 
“They teetered so nice.” The workman- 
ship of one mechanic who manufactared 
chairs for sale, was commented on as fol- 
lows: “ Most of his chairs have two legs 
on the floor at one time; some of them 
stand on three; but Old Nick could n't 
bring down the fourth leg.” 

It was said of an old lady that she “Et 
wheat, an’ drunk wheat, an’ smoked 
wheat.” 

The nearest post-office was fifty-two 
miles away, at Cloverdale. From that 
place letters were sent by any one travel- 
ing northward, and after tiresome delays, 
sometimes reached their destination. In 
this way a letter was sent to “ Mike the 
Irishman,” and left at the house of Mr. 
Scott, a justice of the peace, who ac- 
commodatingly sent it over to Mike. 
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Mike was the owner of a lot of hogs 
that very feelingly took into consideration 
the import of the old song, “ Root, hog, or 
die,” and were a corresponding nuisance 
to the neighbors, who did not look upen 
Mike’s treasures with the affection he dis- 
played. When the cold winter rains came 

n * The hogs jist milted away.” To in- 
sure himself against further loss they 
were given the freedom of the cabin, where 
they snugly slept in the chimney corner, 
close to the dodgers baking in a skillet. 

Mike’s cabin, like many another, was 
minus a door. One night a grizzly bear 
walked in and cuffed the hogs about be- 
fore making a selection. Mike lost no 
time in climbing to a beam overhead, 
where he spent the rest of the night in 
agonized fear. “I shooted, an’ I shooted. 
an’ no mon cum near me.” 

The spring house-cleaning begaia with 
spreading straw, which was fired to burn 
out the fleas. Fortunately the weather 
was warm and Mike felt little inconveni- 
ence from sleeping out with the hogs until 
another cabin could be built. 

The last clapboards on the roof were 
being put in place, when a neighbor called 
out, “ Here Mike’s a letter I brought over 
from Scott’s.” 

“OQ the pestherin’ creeters ! sighed 
Mike. “Jist burned out an’ nuthin’ to 
pay the costs.” And climbing down the 
rough corner of the cabin, he made across 
the valley at his highest rate of speed for 
the residence of Mr. Scott, surprising the 
gentleman with, “O, Misther Scawt, J 
niver was in coort in me life before; an’ if 
ve ’Il only let me off this time the pesther- 
in’ creeters sha’ n’t be no more fash to 
yer.” 

Mike was slow to understand that in- 
stead of a summons to appear in court, he 
held a real letter,—no doubt the very first 
he ever received. It proved of such a 
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pleasing nature that his good promises 
were never again thought of. 









FORESTRY PROBLEMS OF THE SAN JOAQUIN 


By CHARLES HOWARD SHINN 


VERY Californian who is well 
acquainted with the agricultural 
history of the State recognizes the 

great importance of developing the re- 
sources of the San Joaquin Valley. In 
prosperous seasons a remarkable current 
of increasing population flows toward that 
vast region, to be checked or diverted in 
years of scanty rainfall. The conservation. 
of water, and its economic distribution 
where most needed, attracts, it is true, the 
attention of the land-owners of the San 
Joaquin. They also recognize, more and 
more fully, the importance of the reclama- 
tion of alkali soils, the need of most 
thorough tillage, and the value of special 
crops requiring less moisture. But as yet 
they hardly seem to recognize the impor- 
tance of intelligent tree-planting on a 
large scale. 

Let us first examine the natural fea- 
tures of the region. The great interior 
valley of the State contains about seven- 
teen thousand five hundred square miles, 
and is about four hundred and twenty-five 
miles long, with a width of from forty to 
sixty miles. Its northern portion, the 
Sacramento Valley, is in many places 
fairly well wooded with oaks and other na- 
tive species, but three-fifths of the whole 
area is comprised in the more arid and 
treeless southern valley of San Joaquin. 
From the Calaveras River, south to the 
Tejon and Tehachipi Mountains, there is 
an area of about eleven thousand square 
miles. This region is again subdivided in 
a measure by the low watershed of South- 
ern Fresno, separating the Tulare, or 
King’s River, basin from that of the San 
Joaquin River. There was a time when 
the whole Tulare basin was merely a shal- 
low lake, the fragments of which are Kern, 
Buena Vista, and Tulare. Then, un- 
doubtedly, the rainfall was-greater than it 
is now; but at the present time it dimin- 
ishes as we go south from Stockton. Not- 
withstanding the especial richness of the 
soil, large portions of the valley, unless 
irrigated, are too arid for other than pas- 
toral or precarious agricultural uses. 

The floor of the San Joaquin Valley 
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slopes in two directions, toward the north- 
west and toward the axis, or trough, of the 
valley itself. At Stockton, for instance, 
the gateway of the valley, tide-water ebbs 
and flows. Modesto is 91 feet above the 
sea-level; Fresno is 292 feet; Tulare is 
282 feet, being south of the low water- 
shed; and Sumner, in Kern County, is 
415 feet. The valley for many miles is 
without hills to break the sweep of the 
winds from the Mount Shasta region or 
from the High Sierra. The rainfall 
which averages fifteen inches per annum 
at Stockton drops to about four inches per 
annum at Sumner. 

Now, the physicist studying the San 
Joaquin, notes, first, that the valley is too 
large for the best conservation of its mois- 
ture. If benevolent volcanic eruptions 
could raise up several mountain chains, 
cutting the San Joaquin into lesser val- 
leys, its power of sustaining a large popu- 
lation might be considerably increased. 
The Santa Clara Valley of the north, ex- 
tending south from San Francisco Bay, is 
about seventy miles long, and has an aver- 
age width of from half a mile to twenty 
miles, excepting at one place, eleven miles 
south of San Jose, where it is only about 
one hundred yards wide. The Salinas 
Valley, extending southeast from Mon- 
terey Bay, is about ninety miles in length, 
and varies from one to twelve miles in 
width. If the San Joaquin were meas- 
ured off into valleys such as these, the 
proximity of the Sierra would insure 
ample water-supplies for them all, especi- 
ally if they were at different levels, and 
surrounded more or less by forest-clad 
hills. 

Is there anything that man may do to 
measurably produce a similar result? 
Can the sweep of the winds be somewhat 
broken, the extremes of climate somewhat 
modified, the practical working value of 
the rainfall increased? By forest-plant- 
ing on a sufficient scale these and similar 
gains will follow, in the long run. Cli- 
mate will not be suddenly changed, nor 
rainfall greatly increased, but extreme 
conditions will be materially modified for 























the better, large districts will become con- 
siderably more sheltered and homelike, the 
rainfall will go farther, crops will suffer 
less from drought, and the supply of wa- 
ter for irrigation will be more abundant 
and uniform. The limits of this brief 
paper do not permit me to set forth the 
varied and indeed overwhelming evidences 
that forestry experts have collected on 
these points. Districts that are suf- 
ficiently forested possess advantages in 
every particular over treeless regions; and 
if one third of the entire surface of the 
San Joaquin could be permanently de- 
voted to forests, it is highly probable that 
the crops produced upon the remaining 
portion of the valley would be larger than 
those of the entire valley under present 
conditions. It may be said, at least, that 
timber and firewood can be grown upon 
much land now too arid or too alkaline 
for profitable culture in annual crops or 
fruit-trees, and that the use of such lands 
for forest products would add to the popu- 
lation of the valley and enhance its re- 
sources. 

An intelligent despot owning the entire 
San Joaquin and anxious to increase its 
population and productiveness, could con- 
ceivably plant mile-wide belts of tall tim- 
ber-trees across it, at right angles to the 
axis of the valley, leaving wide areas be- 
tween for the agriculturist. Such belts, 
with occasional forests, covering ten, 
twenty, or fifty square miles, would in 
time profoundly modify for the better the 
conditions of human life in this region. 
Since the land is now under private owner- 
ship, however, the State, the county, or 
the municipality can only plant along 
streets or roads; the main work of forest- 
ing the country must be left to individ- 
uals. If every land-owner would plant 
say one or two per cent. of his farm to for- 
est-trees each year until one fourth or one 
third of his entire property were planted, 
the results aimed at by our intelligent 
despot would be fairly well attained. 

Many of the farmers of the San Joaquin 
have asked me whether tree-planting on a 
large scale could possibly succeed on the 
poorer and more arid soils of that region. 
The task will be a difficult one in its be- 
ginnings, but in time it will become 
easier. Only a few species of trees can be 
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expected to thrive, and the more favorable 
years should be chosen to establish them. 
Our choice is limited in one direction by 
drought and heat, in another by frost, and 


in a third by alkali. The San Joaquin 
needs, therefore, an expert survey from 
the standpoint of its forestry possibilities. 
The soils of the valley vary greatly; there 
are black and brown adobes, dark and 
light loams, fine and coarse sands, dry bog 
soils, the grayish-white silts of the Fresno 
plain, the reddish clays of the foothills, 
the hog-wallow lands, the wire-grass and 
salt-grass districts. In some places the 
fig and orange thrive, but in others the 
ordinary blue gum (Hucalyptus globulus) 
freezes to the ground. The Monterey 
pine and cypress do well in some soils, 
but others are so strongly impregnated 
with alkali that these and most other coni- 
fers are soon killed. No single species of 
tree is universally adapted to the require- 
ments of the San Joaquin. 

Wherever in this region the true red 
gum (Eucalyptus rostrata) or the Euca- 
lyptus viminalis, also sold for red gum, 
can be established on soils that are not tuo 
alkaline, they will thrive. They do not 
grow as rapidly as the common blue gum, 
but they are hardier and furnish more 
valuable wood. Groves of H. rostrata are 
well worth planting extensively. In sandy 
soils, not impregnated with alkali, pines 
can be planted, and will grow fast. Bet- 
ter than pines, and resistant to a consider- 
able extent of strong alkali, are the casu- 
arinas, a class of trees resembling pines in 
appearance, but furnishing oak-like tim- 
ber. The casuarinas are of immense po- 
tential value to many of the more arid and 
barren parts of the San Joaquin. Where 
the soil contains too much carbonate of 
soda to permit barley or alfalfa to grow,— 
and in fact seems useless for anything but 
salt-grass, or hardly that,—the European 
sycamore (Platanus orientalis) will grow 
easily and well. A grove of this sycamore 
would furnish good firewood, and when the 
trees reached sufficient size, the timber 
would possess considerable economic value. 

The above list of trees can be much ex- 
tended by study of local conditions. In 
some places the large wattle acacias de- 
serve extensive trial; in others, various 
elms, maples, poplars, and Robinias make 








rapid growth and justify planting. Where 
the soil is not too dry the native California 
walnut thrives, and forms an admirable 
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are not suitable for streets and roadsides, 
and beautiful ornamental species of 
smaller size are too tender for many loca- 


street tree. The tall-growing eucalypti tions in the San Joaquin. 






























SO BLUE, so clear, wide open, unafraid, 
What better name for thee, mv dainty one, 

Than this that we have given, that likens thee 
To eyes of those whose life has just begun ? 

When Nature sees thee in the arms of Spring 
A glad, sweet joy doth in her heart arise, 

E’en as a mother’s heart doth bound and thrill 
With the first opening of her baby’s eyes. 

And when we take thee from thy chosen nook, 
And bring thee, drooping, to our poorer place, 

Accepting change, forgiving, like the child, 
Thou liftest up so soon a radiant face. 

I look in thy clear depths and see a brave, pure 

soul, 
And take up life again, with broken faith made 


Anna Warner. 
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A SPECTACULAR BATTLE AND ITS ‘‘IFS"” 


By MAJOR BEN C. TRUMAN 


FTER these many years—thirty- 
A seven—the most troublesome battle 

of the Civil War to the historian 
and for the digestion of the general reader 
is Shiloh, fought on April 6 and 7, 1862. 
It is the only stupendous conflagration of 
our great internecine struggle that re 
mains in a state of impossible settlement, 
—and what has brought about the com- 
plete perpetuation of this unsettlement is 
not so conspicuously sectional as hetero- 
geneous, for there has been no concert of 
agreement between the leading spirits in 
that spectacular baptism of fire and flood 
on either side; and as all the noted parti- 
cipants of that majestic episode have 
passed away, Shiloh must ever remain the 
one sanguinary sanctuary that will ever be 
quarreled over so long as two of its survi- 
vors are alive. 

There are just two things upon which 
all agree, and they are, the heroism of 
both armies, and that Shiloh (or Pitts- 
burg Landing) was one of the three most 
desperate and important battles of the 
war. All previous actions, including even 
Bull Run and Mill Spring, had been skir- 
mishes in comparison. There were thou- 
sands of raw troops on either side, many 
unskillful officers of all grades, inefficient 
camp police operations, far too much sut- 
lerism, and only that discipline engen- 
dered by sustained familiarity of the 
Western and Southern kind. The fight- 
ing, therefore, on the whole, was not 
scientific, but it was dramatic, resolute, 
intrepid, and effective. There were no 
intrenchments, so to speak, on either side, 
and few opportunities for splendid ma- 
neuvering ; but two long lines of impetuous 
new soldiery stood up against each other 
for two days in an indescribably tempestu- 
ous duel amid a sublime thunder-roll that 
was lost in reverberating diminuendos 
twenty-odd miles up and down the serpen- 
tine shores of the Tennessee River. There 
was a crash of small arms from daylight 
to dark on Sunday, and a roar of artillery, 
and a hissing and screeching of shot and 
shell, and falling of tops of great monarchs 
of the woods, and explosions of caissons. 
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and oaths of horsemen, and cries of 
wounded, that made a diapason whose 
rumblings were heard for many miles 
away in all directions. That night it 
rained furiously on more than two ‘thou- 
sand dead and ten thousand wounded 
wearers of the blue and the gray. The 
entire Union army had been beaten 
back to a dreadful danger line, and the 
Confederates were occupying our field of 
the morning before. But while the victo- 
rious men in gray were vociferating their 
joy over their accomplishment and drink- 
ing deep from the spirituous tierces aban- 
doned by the Federal sutlers, Buell, like 
Bliicher, had come up, and amidst the 
pyrotechnics of sky and cannon had 
crossed the river with three of his divis- 
ions,—Crittenden’s, McCook’s , and Nel- 
son’s,—and Lew Wallace, who had been so 
anxiously looked for all the fiery day, came 
just at dark with five thousand fresh 
fighters. 

The battle was resumed early Monday 
morning by the Union army, and so ter- 
rific was the assault on the Confeder- 
ates, who were unaware of the tremendous 
re-enforcements hurled against them, that 
what seemed almost a victory twenty-four 
hours before had been turned into a re- 
pulse, and a Union success was recorded 
at sundown. Never after did either side 
distrust the thorough and tenacious cour- 
age of its adversary, and never before in 
America had life been rated so cheaply 
nor death met with such scornful effront- 
ery and lofty unconcern. The loss (offi- 
cial) on the Union side was 1,754 killed, 
8,408 wounded, and 2,885 prisoners,— 
13,047; and on the Confederate side, 
1,728 killed, 8,012 wounded, and 957 pris- 
oners,—10,697; 23,744, in all, or 19,- 
902 in killed and wounded. 

Now, if all that can be said of Shiloh 
could be elaborated from the above fact, 
it would be well and good, and it could 
be gloriously gazetted with other illus- 
trious encounters. But this can never be. 
There is a division of opinion as to wheth- 
er Grant was or was not surprised, and 
this division of opinion has prevailed 
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about equally on both sides. The Army 
of the Tennessee, naturally, denies the al- 
legation almost toa man. Halleck, Buell, 
Thomas, Stanton, Rosecrans, McClellan, 
and many expert military critics, have 
thought otherwise. All the correspond- 
ents of Northern newspapers—and they 
were all friendly to Grant—and a number 
of high officers of the Army of the Tennes- 
see at the time declared that our army was 
surprised,—to some extent, it undoubtedly 
was,—and several regiments that had 
never been under fire before, and were un- 
wisely put in front, broke and ran away. 
They could hardly have done so had the 
battle been opened by the gradual pressing 
in of a proper skirmish line, and it was 
assumed by conservative and unprejudiced 
observers and thinkers that the Confeder- 
ate forces fell upon a portion of our line in 
order of battle, just as Hardee fell upon 
McCook at Stone River, with a shock 
which was clearly a surprise. The fact 
that General Grant was breakfasting with 
Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Cherry, at Savanna, 
ten miles below Pittsburg Landing, after 
the battle had commenced, does not more 
fully emphasize the fact of the surprise, 
however, as he had a habit of going to 
Savanna each evening for nearly two 
weeks; but neither General Grant nor 
any other commander ever had his head- 
quarters at such a distance from his army, 
with a river between them, after that. 
On the other hand, the surprise was not 
so absolutely an astonishment as the word 
might simply betray, as there had becn 
more or less skirmishing for three or four 
days, and our pickets had been driven in 
by an advance of Hardee’s corps on Thurs- 
day, the 3d, on the Bark road, and again 
at Mickey’s. On Friday, the 4th, there 
was feeble skirmishing here and there ali 
along the line. That evening, during a 
drenching shower, our abandoned picket 
post was briskly attacked, and Lieutenant 
Heaton and seven men of the Seventicth 
Ohio were captured. The next day there 
were more exchanges of shot on the picket 
line and three Georgia cavalrymen w?re 
brought in. Therefore, if Grant was ac- 
tually surprised at Shiloh, he ought not to 
have been, because he knew there was a 
big army in front of him, commanded by 
Albert Sidney Johnston, with Beauregard 
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second in rank, and that there had been 
skirmishing for four or five days. 
Another paradox has grown out of the 
statement of Grant in the first volume of 
his memoirs,—although he carefully pre- 
sents it on the authority of Adam Badeau, 
whom the Grant family have pronounced 
a fraud since,—that Prentiss and most of 
his division were captured along about 
four o’clock in the afternoon of Sunday, 
while for twenty years before, the descrip- 
tions of Prentiss’s capture early in the 
morning by all the correspondents and 
general officers on both sides, had never 
been contradicted. Some twelve years 
ago I met Prentiss in Cincinnati and 
asked him if he remembered the exact time 
of his capture. He answered me, “ Ex- 
actly half-past five.” Had I known him 
familiarly, I would have come back with 
“Morning or evening?” For twenty 
years, then, Prentiss’s capture was made 
early Sunday morning. But for some 
fallacious reason, or to serve some partisan 
historian on our side, the record has been 
changed. “I held my ground,” he con- 
tinued, “ until half-past five in the even- 
ing, several hours after Sherman had 
given way on my left and the line on my 
right had been broken and driven back. 
The early reports state, and it has gone 
down to history, that I was captured in the 
morning; but this is an untruth, or, at 
least, a straight-out general uncontra- 
dicted mistake.” The General also in- 
formed me that he had seen Grant and 
had received orders from him as early as 
eight. Surely this is a mistake, as Grant 
was not on Prentiss’s part of the field at 
any time before ten. It is such a reversing 
of records that tangles up the historian 
when he tackles Shiloh. 
Opinion is divided as to the results had 
not Buell thrown three divisions into Mon- 
day’s fight. Grant has gone so far as to 
say that he did not need them,—that with 
Lew Wallace’s five thousand men, who 
came from Crump’s Landing at nightfall 
on the 6th, he could have won over Beau- 
regard easily. Not a great many North- 
ern soldiers and only few Southern ones 
have ever believed this. For some unac- 
countable reason,—no superior military 
one, for Grant had ordered him twice dur- 
ing Sunday to the field of action,—Wal- 




















lace merely listened to the cannonade only 
a few miles away, and nearly essayed the 
tole of a Grouchy at Waterloo when he 
might have illumined a career as did De- 
saix at Marengo. Grant criticises Wal- 
lace’s action in his memoirs, and between 
his lines he uses more than a switch. 

Unfortunately for history, the South- 
erners have also disagreed regarding their 
share in Shiloh, and the partisans of John- 
ston and Beauregard are still quarreling, 
a large majority favoring the distin- 
guished abilities of the former over those 
of the latter, with the North almost a unit 
in their claims of Johnston having been 
much the greater soldier of the two. 
There are many Federal officers and Eu- 
ropean critics who have always maintained 
that had Johnston not been killed at the 
very zenith of his day’s effort it would have 
been all up with Grant before nightfall. 
But of this there can never be anything 
but fallacious and unsatisfactory specula- 
tion. There is no poorer place in the 
world for “ Ifs ” than on the battle-field. 
The results are victories or defeats for one 
side or the other, and no “ Ifs” can tar- 
nish the one or repair the other. 

It was unfortunate for the South that 
there was such a pronounced difference of 
opinion between Johnston and Beaure- 
gard. The former, first in command, pur- 
posed an immediate and effective attack, 
and the latter, the popular hero of Bull 
Run, opposed it. Beauregard wished to 
pursue the policy in the West which Lec 
was pursuing in the East so effectively, — 
to prolong the war, wear out the North, 
and keep his own army intact by a defen- 
sive campaign. Johnston overruled all 
opposition. He ended the council of war 
on Saturday afternoon with the decisive 
declaration: “ We shall attack at daylight 
to-morrow. I would fight them if they 
were a million!” A stray bullet cut an 
artery in his leg, early in the afternoon, 
while victory seemed about to perch upon 
his banner. It was his Austerlitz! Beau- 
regard assumed command. It was his 
Waterloo! 

As I have heretofore stated, the diffi- 
culty which must be overcome by the his- 
torian in aggregating the stubborn facts 
of Shiloh was curiously emphasized in the 
two articles that appeared in the same 
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number of the Century Magazine some six- 
teen or seventeen years ago,—the one by 
General Grant, the other by Colonel Wil- 
liam Preston Johnston, a son of General 
Johnston, and on the staff of Jefferson 
Davis. One gives, of course, the Federal, 
and the other the Confederate side. 
Not only in their interpretation of the 
aims and purposes of the combatants, 
and in their estimate of the signifi- 
cance and result of the first day’s bat- 
tle, do thev differ, but also in their 
accounts of events, even in minor de- 
tails. Thus Colonel Johnston credits 
Grant with an army of 58,000, nearly 50,- 
000 of whom were effectives, while he 
allows the Confederate commander 50,000, 
of whom but 40,000 were available for 
combat. General Grant, on the contrary, 
gives the entire strength of the Federal 
army at 38,000, of whom not more than 
25,000 were in line on the first day. Of 
course, General Grant’s statement of his 
own forces is official and conclusive; but 
the fact illustrates the discrepancies of 
history. 

The man of Northern prejudices at that 
day read General Grant’s paper carefully 
and only glanced at Colonel Johnston’s. 
The man of Southern prejudices consoled 
himself with Colonel Johnston's convic- 
tion that the battle of Shiloh was won on 
the first day, and was lost on the second 
only because the Confederate commander 
was killed. The impartial historian accept- 
ing the veracity, but not necessarily the 
judgments, of both authors will compare 
the two papers to reach a true understand- 
ing of this momentous battle, and will find 
in General Grant’s frank confession of his 
misapprehension of the strength of the 
Confederacy, and in Colonel Johnston’s 
disclosure of the divided counsels in the 
Confederate army, two leading clews to the 
true interpretation of the events of the 
day. 

“Up to the battle of Shiloh,” says Gen- 
eral Grant, “I, as well as thousands of 
other citizens, believed that the rebellion 
against the Government would collapse 
suddenly and soon if a decisive victory 
could be gained over any of its armies.” 
This was substantially the universal opin- 
ion in the North. It was even shared by 
many in the South. The fall of Forts 
Donelson and Henry apparently opened 
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the whole Southwest to the Federal 
army. ‘I'he North believed that further 
resistance would be in vain. Thousands in 
the South shared that belief. General 
Grant, as soon as the dilatory Halleck gave 
him opportunity to move, acted in accora- 
ance with his subsequent instructions to 
General Sheridan before Richmond, and 
pushed things. He hurried his army for- 
ward after the retreating Confederate 
forces, meaning to give them no time to 
recover from their demoralization. He 
expected no other than a Fabian policy of 
slow retreat and sullen but not aggressive 
resistance. Assuming that the Confed- 
erates would retreat if pushed, he threw up 
no earthworks. He put raw levies at the 
front. He telegraphed to Halleck on Sat- 
urday night (April 5th), * 1 have scarcely 
the faintest idea of an attack (general 
one) being made upon us.” ‘The army, 
catching the contagion of his confidence, 
perhaps neglected to keep out scouts in the 
front. This was charged at the time by 
newspaper correspondents, and is not spe- 
cifically denied by General Grant, who 
does specifically deny some analogous 
charges. While General Grant was thus 
taking for granted that the Confederate 
forces would not venture on an aggressive 
campaign, the Confederate Generals tliem- 
selves were in fiery debate upon that very 
point. General Johnston, as 1 have once 
before stated, purposed an attack. Gen- 
eral Beauregard opposed it. 

Thus both sides entered the first day’s 
battle under tremendous disadvantages. 
The Federal forces were not expecting an 
attack, and were not, therefore, adequately 
prepared for it. Even when it came, they 
regarded it at first as only a reconnais- 
sance in force. General Sherman, who 
was at the front, so interpreted it. ‘“ Beau- 
regard,” he said, “is not such a fool as to 
leave his base of operations and attack us 
in ours.” On the other hand, the Confed- 
erates entered on an aggressive campaign 
with divided counsels. The second in 
command was half sick, had no faith 
in an assault, and no expectation of 
success. 

General Grant in his Century article, 
and also in his book, insists that the Fed- 
eral forces were not defeated on the first 
day. But, really, the facts do not bear out 
this claim. His front had been forced 
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back nearly or quite two miles. General 
Prentiss’s division had been captured en 
masse,—2,200 officers and men. The Fed- 
eral camps were in the possession of the 


enemy. What the Confederates could or 
would have done on the morrow if their 
leadership had remained unchanged must 
always remain a matter of opinion, a chap- 
ter of “Ifs.” That the wearied assail- 
ants could have driven the Federal forces 
into the river or cut off their retreat, and 
enforced their surrender, is at least prob- 
lematical, but not strictly incredible, even 
if the Federal army had not been re-en- 
forced on the morrow by part of General 
Buell’s forces and by the gunboats. But 
the attempt was not even made, which in- 
corporates another chapter of “ If’s.” The 
death of General Johnston threw the com- 
mand on General Beauregard, and the 
change of commanders brought a change 
of policy. At the council of war on Satur- 
day afternoon General Beauregard had 
urged that the army withdraw to Corinth. 
On Monday morning he ordered that with- 
drawal to take place. The first day’s bat- 
tle of Shiloh was a Confederate attack 
under one commander. The second day’s 
battle was a Confederate retreat under an- 
other commander. Both were measurably 
successful. It is, indeed, rarely the case 
that a change of command and a change 
of policy takes place on the field of battle 
with so little disaster to the army as re- 
sulted to the Confederates from their 
change of commanders and policy at the 
battle of Shiloh. 

This battle singularly illustrates hew 
far the fortunes of war depend upon what 
we call accident. If General Johnston had 
lived he would have pursued on Monday 
the aggressive policy of Sunday, and his 
army would have either won a magnificent 
victory or suffered a tremendous defeat. 
And that he did not live was due to acci- 
dent. A stray shot cut an artery in his 
leg. An extemporized tourniquet would 
have stopped the bleeding. But half an 
hour earlier he had dismissed his surgeon- 
in-chief—who up to that time had accom- 
panied him—to attend wounded Federal 
prisoners. There was no one present at 


the moment who knew enough to tie up 
the artery, and General Johnston bled to 
It may be gloriously said of the 
Confederate 


death. 


distinguished commander 























that his lofty humanity to Federal pris- 
oners cost him his life. On the other hand, 
General Grant, Colonel McPherson, and 
Major Hawkins, reconnoitering the field 
together, suddenly found themselves sub- 
jected to a sharp musket-fire from a con- 
cealed battery. Major Hawkins lost his 
hat, Colonel McPherson’s horse was shot 
through the body and lived ‘just long 
enough to take him out of danger, and the 
scabbard of General Grant’s sword was 
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taken off by a ball, If the one ball had 
missed General Johnston, and the other 
had struck General Grant, the commander 
of the Federal forces, not of the Confeder- 
ate forces, would have been changed, and 
the issue of the battle of Shiloh might 


have been altogether different. What a . 
great contribution Shiloh has been to the 
achievements of war! What a glowing 
chapter on the eloquent impotence of 
“Tfs ”! 


TAPS 


. IGHTS out ”—the bugle’s quavering throat 


Commends to rest the camp; 


As dies away the last sweet note 


Supreme each starry lamp. 

“ Good-night ”—the toil of day is done. 
The shades of darkness fall. 

The soldier’s kiss and benison 


Lie in this army call. 


“ Lights out ”—O bugle! know there are 


Some yet amid the gloam— 


They lurk in eyes that look afar 


As soldiers think of home. 


“ Good-night ”—o’er many a weary space 


Of mountain, sea, and plain 


The soldier’s heart may seek the face 


He courts, by day, in vain. 


“Lights out ”»—’t is better that the eye 
May brim, with none to tell; 


While men take comfort in the cry 


Of sentinel: 


“ All’s well!” 


“ Good-night ”—a morrow waits at hand 


With weal or woe fraught deep. 
Thank God for chance to find the land 
And lips we love, in sleep! 





Edwin L. Sabin. 








THE PROSPECTOR 


By J. M. GOODWIN 


HE professional prospector is a 
type of American citizen probably 
as little known and appreciated 

by his fellow-man as that of any other 
class working constantly with one aim 
of life in view. And yet he has done, 
and is doing, more to open up the great 
mineral districts of the West than he gets 
credit for. Of course, there are several 
grades of real prospectors, just as there has 
ever been in the pioneers pushing their 
way out into new countries and. bringing 
them into civilization by reclaiming the 
wilderness. 

The original pioneer required more 
nerve and determination to enter a new 
country, spy out its resources, and brave 
the dangers incident thereto, than was 
requisite for those following after him; 
and yet the latter may endure more hard- 
ship and privation in their work of plant- 
ing civilization and building up a new 
empire. 

Soon after the discovery of gold in Cali- 
fornia the professional prospector began 
operations throughout all lands west of 
the Mississippi and his numbers have 
grown to such dimensions as to make a 
pretty good-sized army, could they be 
assembled. 

The most interesting class of profes- 
sional prospectors are the men who outfit 
with one or two faithful horses and one 
pack-saddle, on which is strapped blank- 
ets, cooking utensils, pick, shovel, and 
“grub.” If one is good at walking, he 
takes the pack-animal alone and trains 
it to walk in front or follow in his steps; 
but many have a more complete outfit 
in a horse and saddle to ride. A good 
rifle, revolver, and plenty of ammuni- 
tion, are requisites never left out of the 
equipment, while flour, bacon, coffee, tea, 
and a good supply of smoking and chew- 
ing tobacco and pipes are provided, to give 
comfort to his lonely camps. A dog be- 
comes a companion of the man and horse, 
and it may be one of the mangiest kind of 
curs, but he soon becomes a faithful 
watcher, and the man, beast of burden, 
and dog become the best of friends, faith- 
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ful to the welfare of one another. Thus 
equipped, the man starts for the hills in 
the spring, and for months does not de- 
scend into civilization except to replenish 
his stock of supplies in the eating line or of 
needed apparel. All spring, summer, and 
fall is spent in looking over the hills for 
“float,” or other signs of mineral lodes, 
and in digging prospect-holes. 

The farther he can get away from where 
others have prospected, the better it suits 
him, and he cares not for the news of the 
world, but is happy in the solitude of the 
mountains while he dreams of the wealth 
that is to come to him through the dis- 
covery of great lodes of precious minerals. 

In the evening he finds a good spot to 
camp where his horse can get plenty of 
feed, while he makes a fire, cooks bread, 
bacon, and coffee, and relishes his simple 
meal, then smokes until sleep comes on, 
and takes refreshing rest till morning, 
all the time dreaming of the good fortune 
to come to him. 

The writer knows men who have spent 
just such a life as this for the past twenty, 
thirty, or forty years, in which time they 
have made trips from Mexico to British 
Columbia so often as to know all the 
mountains and are able to tell of their for- 
mation and mineral resources. ‘They 
have suffered privations which would have 
discouraged less hopeful hearts, and yet 
they continue their peculiar calling year 
after year with bright anticipation of fu- 
ture reward. Occasionally they sell a 
“ prospect ” for enough to keep them well 
supplied for a few years with all they re- 
quire in their frugal kind of life. 

It is just such prospectors that first dis- 
covered nearly all the great mining dis- 
tricts of the entire West and made it pos- 
sible for the “home” prospector, who 
never goes out into the wilds, but works 
around discovered lodes along with men 
of capital and real miners, to make such 
districts famous in production of gold, 
silver, lead, etc. Far too often has it been 
that the professional prospector or reai 
discoverer of rich mineral ledges has sold 
out for a song, while the purchasers became 
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wealthy in extracting the millions from 
the developed mine. A quarter-century 
ago one of these professional prospectors 
filed on some ledges in a Utah district 
which afterward became prosperous for 
several years and then relapsed into in- 
activity. While the camp was in its 
palmy days he got a few thousand dollars 
for one of his claims, and could have sold 
the balance for enough to serve him in his 
bachelor life the rest of his days; but his 
ideas of values were always far above those 


Putting on 


of prospective purchasers. While flush 
with money he built a cabin to his liking 
and made his home there. His living and 
annual assessment-work on his unpatented 
claims soon exhausted his money, and the 
last few years of his life were spent in his 
fast-decaying cabin, alone with his faith- 
ful dog, sustained by the charity of his 
neighbors, while he talked and dreamed of 
millions in his ledges. With physical 
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failing through age came softening of 
mental faculties, and final relief through 
passing on to the great hereafter. The 
clay was sent back to the old home in the 
East, whence the young man came in 
early days to California. 

The events of one such life would charm 
the reader if woven into its true story, and 
would read more like romance than real 
life; and yet he was only one of thousands 
of such prospector-miners who have been 
part of this great West. 


the Pack 


Thirty years ago one of my friends and 
neighbors lived on the Missouri, was pos- 
sessor of much property, and known far 
and near for his excellence both in busi- 
ness and social circles. Gold in Dakota 
and silver in Utah attracted him west- 
ward, and he became infatuated with the 
life of a prospector. For years he wan- 
dered here and there, going not only to 
the then new camps just opening, but he 
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was ever alert in pushing into mountain 
fastnesses far away from the usual paths 
of prospectors or hunters, and months and 
years passed by without his ever hearing 
from his home, where wife and daughters 
lived in ease and comfort, and all was 
happy except the constant longing for the 
absent one. Nearly a decade had passed 
when a friend chanced to run across him 
in the wilds of Idaho. Soon after that 
this friend visited the family, and on 
coming West again he bore pictures of 
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for years. Soon his team of two worthless 
cayuses, the tongue and: pair of forward 
wheels of a wagon, sheet-iron stove, and 
rough camping outfit, were disposed of, 
and our prospector surrendered his tough, 
nomadic life for the luxuries of a once 
more happy home and a warm welcome 
back into social and business circles. 
Years afterward, when asked about his 
prospecting experience, the answer came: 
“There is a fascination about it which led 
me on, and I was happy all the time in the 
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those at home along with earnest, pleading 
letters for the return of the wanderer. 
When our prospector was found by the 
friend, it was twilight, and he was eating 
his supper of fried bacon, hot bread, and 
coffee, seated on the ground, with the 
dusty earth for a table. The photos were 
first handed him, and he eagerly studied 
them while tears washed channels through 
the dust on his cheeks. That night he 


dreamed more of home than he had done 





expectancy of striking something very 
rich; but I did n’t do so, and am now con- 
tent to spend my days at home.” 

But he was not in the business long 
enough to become a professional, such as 
never quit. Occasionally we hear of the 
finding of the bones of a human being in 
some deep gulch or on top of a mountain, 
far from the habitations of man. The 
story of such a find generally includes the 
description of a rusty gun-barrel with 
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wooden stock rotted partly away, and the 
remains of a pack-saddle. or other trap- 
pings of a prospector’s outfit. Such dis- 
coveries may partly clear up the mystery 
of the disappearance of some prospector 
who years before pushed out far away 
from civilization in search of gold, finally 
to end his life, without aid or sympathy, 
either by accident, sickness, or attack by a 
wild animal. 

Such has been the fate of many since 
the search for mineral became the promi- 





nent business it has been the past half- 
century. 

If the professional prospector finds a 
good lode and fixes his faith strongly in it, 
he at once settles down to stay. He puts 
up a log house of good dimensions with a 
row of sleeping bunks on one side, an ar- 
ray of cooking utensils, groceries, etc., on 
the other, and a large, smoky chimney at 
the rear end. A table is improvised, and 
empty boxes, short logs, or three-legged 
stools afford seats, to be moved around over 
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the dirt floor. Work on the mine pro- 
gresses at intervals for years, just as 
means can be obtained to employ some 
help and with which to get provisions. 
The owner works at occasional periods 
and smokes and dreams at other times. 
Capital is urged to take hold and develop 
the property into a great mine, but when 
capital is ready to do this, and talks of 
the value of the property, the owner is too 
liable to place his estimates so high as to 
make a sale impossible, and he is left to 


talk on about his rich mine, while time 
moves onward, bringing to him old age, 
weakened limbs, and the ills of life, which 
carry him to the final end, while all the 
time he looks forward with hopes of yet 
becoming a millionaire to whom the world 
will be glad to do reverence. And such 
men probably enjoy as much happiness in 
anticipation of getting gold as does the 
average man in the possession of it, along 
with the incidental harassment and cares 
its possession brings. 
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The men who spend years making new 
trails in trackless lands, never writing or 
receiving letters from their friends,—in 
fact, spending their lives so isolated from 
their fellow-men,—should not be classed 
as selfish or unsocial. Generally, they are 
kind, intelligent, and have a high regard 
for their friends, and when with them may 
lead in most interesting conversation. 
When at home they are like their neigh- 
bors; while on their chosen business they 
give themselves up to their errand, and 


every interest and action becomes absorbed 
in it. 


A gentleman who is now classed as a 
millionaire, his money having been made in 
mining, some years ago gave to the writer 
a part of his experiences during the years 
he was prospecting. In his narrative he 
spoke of how faithful his horse and dog 
were to him, and how companionable him- 
self and the two animals became on their 
long wild trips. Soon after this the fol- 


On the Trail 
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lowing incident occurred: He and I were 
driving in a buggy across the lava plains 
of the Snake River Valley, in Idaho, when 
a drove of burros were met in a little sink, 
where they had gone for water. A turn 
in the road brought us close to the ani- 
mals, standing only a few feet away, look- 
ing at us with that demure, astonished 
look only common to these little donkeys. 

“Stop!” said my companion. The 
buggy was brought to a standstill, and 
after looking admiringly at the burros, 





he said: “I can take off my hat to these 
animals at any time. They are not very 
handsome, but I have great admiration for 
them. Let me tell you why. Eight years 
ago I was in the northern part of Arizona, 
in the mountains, and getting ready to 
leave. I started for the railroad with my 
blankets and enough food to carry me 
through in my pack. But I had not calcu- 
lated well. My load delayed me till my 
food was all gone except two or three bis- 
cuits. Then T had delayed starting, and 
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was soon caught in a snow-storm. I shall 
never forget how I went trudging through 
the deep snow, blinded much of the time 
by the fast-falling flakes, until, when dark- 
ness began to come, I was so exhausted 
that I had to open out my blankets and 
make my bed in the snow. I was so com- 
pletely lost that I lay awake for hours 
thinking how my body would become the 
food of wild animals, my friends would 
ever wonder what had become of me, and 


six burros standing within a few feet, 
solemnly looking at me. I spoke kindly 
to them, and they moved nearer and were 
soon all around me, each one pushing his 
nose close to my face. I got up, tied the 
blankets on one of the animals, and 
crawled upon one of the others. I was so 
weak and exhausted that I could not sit 
upright, but clung to the animal with my 
arms around his neck. 

“They started in single file, and in 


‘‘The last few years of his life were spent in his fast-decaying cabin”’ 


if my bones should ever be found it would 
awaken only a little sympathy for, and 
some speculation about; the unfortunate 
unknown. The snow mantled over me until 
1 became warm; and shut out, as it were, 
from the world, I dropped into refreshing 
sleep and dreams, and it was not till the 
next day was half-gone that I awoke with 
the feeling that persons or animals were 
near. > 

“T raised the blankets, pushed back the 
snow, and with difficulty sat up, to find 


about three hours brought me to a moun- 
tain ranch, and my troubles of fatigue and 
being lost in the snow were soon over. 

“ Yes, I have a warm place in my heart 
for these little animals—yes, I may call it 
reverence.” 

As he told his story, my friend held his 
hat in his hand and his voice at times 
trembled, while tears coursed down his 
cheeks. And his heart was not kinder or 
warmer than that of the average profes- 
sional prospector. 





























SAND VERBENA 





NE raptured moment on the beach, 
’Twixt skyey waters and the land, 
Where dimpling wavelet fingers reach 


Pink mounds of vervain on the sand. 


bia 


Afar the purple mountain ridge 
Flings mellow light on shore-set land; 
Anear the swaying tideways bridge 


The space from sky to fragrant strand. 


O rare enchantment of vervain! 
O child of sand and sun-swept tide! 
Your perfume wafts my soul from pain 
To realms where happy hours abide. 
Howard Coates. 





T WAS a fiesta in early summer and 
the band was playing under the trees 


in the alameda. The streets were 
filled with gaily-dressed people, while over 
all hung the wonderful blue of the Mexi- 
can sky. 

Pablo del Valle sat on one of the stone 
benches, half listening to the music, but 
his thoughts were far away. He was a 
young fellow, barely twenty-two, small and 
slender, with clear dark eyes and perfect 
teeth. 

“Caramba!” he exclaimed, giving his 
knee an angry slap; “if she would only 
pose for me my fortune would be made. I 
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By KATHERINE LANSING 


could paint a picture that would set all 
Mexico talking.” 

Pablo was an art student in the Acad- 
emy of San Carlos, and lived with his 
mother in a street back of the Church of 
San Domingo. 

The world did not wag very well with 
him just then. He was head over ears in 
love with the Sefiorita Felicidad, the 
pretty dancer, who nightly packed the 
great Teatro Nacional to suffocation. But 
though she had a smile for one and a smile 
for all, she did not readily yield to Pablo’s 
ardent advances and pose for him—as yet 
she would not. 

Pablo sat long watching the moving 
throng—the sefioras and sefioritas in fes- 
tal attire; the fruit and flower venders 
offering their choicest kind and colors; 
the little boys peddling ices and crying in 
shrill childish voices, “ Tome nieve!” 

Noon approaching, the crowd dispersed, 
and Pablo took his solitary way to the out- 
skirts of the city, his eye seeking a certain 
baleony as he walked up the deserted 
street. Yes, there was old Tomasa, seated 
beneath the striped awning, smoking her 
cigarette. She smiled cunningly as she 
saw him coming. 

“Hist! hist! Felicidad,” she called, 
peering over her shoulder into the dark- 
ened room where the sefiorita lay enjoying 
her siesta. “See, thy novio comes.” A 
smothered laugh greeted this announce- 
ment. “Why, no one but burros and 
gringos are in the streets at this hour.”’ 

“Ya! ya! but here he is.” 

Pablo looked eagerly at the balcony and 
removed his hat. 

“ Esta la sefiorita en casa?” 

“ Si, senor.” 

“ Would the sefiorita grant me the favor 
of posing for me one short hour? I 
should consider it a great honor.” 

Tomasa shrugged her shoulders. “The 
seforita is much occupied just now,” she 
said. “ Perhaps if the sehor came again— 
maybe some other time—mafiana, sefior.” 
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Pablo replaced his hat, and, bowing 
stiffly, moved away. 

“Majiana! majiana!” he exclaimed 
crossly, “ always manana!” Perhaps this 
answer, which rises so naturally to the lips 
of his countrymen, struck him just then 
as rather tantalizing. 

When the morrow came Pablo paused 
as he was passing the Cathedral. He 
thought little about religion and seldom 
attended mass. “ But maybe she is inside,” 
he said; and so he entered. From force of 
habit he dipped his slender brown fingers 
lightly into the holy water, and crossing 
himself, knelt at one of the side altars. 

Across the church he saw Tomasa’s 
blue rebosa and the glossy black head of 
Felicidad. Her lips prayed but her mis- 
chievous dark eyes roamed far and near. 
Felicidad could do as much talking with 
her eyes and fan as many a woman with 
her lips, and a jealous pang shot through 
Pablo as he watched her glances at a young 
man kneeling near her. He moved uneas- 
ily, and half turning, met the fixed gaze 
of a swarthy, thick-set man, who was 
standing by the altar. He was an ill-look- 
ing fellow with an ugly scar on his swarthy 
cheek, and evil, cruel eyes that stared 
fiercely at the young artist. Pablo rose 
frowning, and seeing that Tomasa had dis- 
appeared, also Felicidad and her admirer, 
he went outside and strolled on in the daz- 
zling sunshine to the flower-market. 

Pablo had that passionate love of flow- 
ers that seems inborn with the descendants 
of the Aztecs. “Oh, the air! how sweet 
it is with their delicious fragrance! ” 
Roses, jessamines, heliotropes, all were 
there in rich profusion. Choice was dif- 
ficult among so many beauties. A great 
bunch of violets was held out to him. 
“Take it, sehor; only a tlaco.” No—not 
violets. 

A cluster of spicy, scarlet pinks caught 
his eye, and twisting a tiny note among 
their long stems, he sent them off by a 
swift and sure messenger. “ Perhaps they 
will please her,” he thought; and that 
evening his heart thrilled with pleasure 
when from his seat in the pit of the thea- 
ter he saw his own flowers tucked in the 
folds of the dancer’s slender yellow bodice 
and among the coils of her blue-black hair. 

Now, Pablo, like many others, did not 
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know that Felicidad was married, and that 
Juan Rio, her husband, was a selfish and 
cruel brute who seldom had anything but 
a blow and a curse for his pretty wife. It 
was her twinkling feet that now: earned 
bread for Tomasa and herself; for Juan 
was a smuggler and for some time had 
been in hiding in El Paso, not daring to 
show himself in the streets of Mexico. 

These were the happiest days that poor 
Felicidad had known for a long time. She 
loathed and hated her husband and dread- 
ed his sudden appearance. But now he 
was far away, and she dismissed all 
thought. 

She lived with old Tomasa on the out- 
skirts of the city, in a deserted house, once 
a convent, but long since-fallen almost into 
ruins. It suited Juan Rio’s purpose, how- 
ever, in many ways. The entrance was 
through a patio overgrown and tangled 
with trees and flowers, and a flight of dark 
stone steps led to the rooms above. Here, 
unobserved, he could secrete his plunder 
and follow the tricks of his trade in com- 
parative security, their few neighbors be- 
ing separated from them by the high gar- 
den wall, and having, besides,that peculiar 
faculty of minding their own business that 
left them little time to pry into that of 
others. 

It had taken Pablo some time to discov- 
er the abode of Felicidad, but now he knew 
it well; and when the play was over, en- 
couraged by the fact that she wore his 
flowers, he determined to see her that 
night and beg for a sitting on the morrow. 
So, wrapping himself in a long black capa, 
he walked quickly with swinging step un- 
til he reached the old garden wall; then 
he waited in the shadow. 

It was late. The moon had set, but the 
heavens were spangled over with stars, 
shining down on him like great brilliant 
eyes. Far in the distance he saw the 
watchman’s lantern, placed, as is the cus- 
tom of the country, in the center of the 
street, while the good man slumbered in 
a neighboring gateway. 

Soon he heard the rattle of the rickety 
coche and the driver urging his tired 
horse. It stopped at the gate and the two 
women descended. Pablo stepped out of 
the shadow, bowing slightly. “ Buenas 
tardes, senorita. A moment ago, I 
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thought all the stars were in heaven but I 
see I am mistaken.” 

Felicidad gave a gay, sweet laugh and 
held out her hand. Pablo pressed it to 
his lips. While he pleaded to allow him to 
make a sketch of her, Tomasa unlocked 
the gate. Chica, the Chihuahua dog, 
whined with delight at their return. 

Felicidad hesitated. In that shallow, 
coquettish heart of hers, there was room 
for many; but she liked Pablo better than 
most of the young dandies that hung about 
her. She was flattered, too, by his eager 
desire to paint her portrait. But if Juan 
should suddenly return—* H’m !—that 
was the difficulty.” She looked again into 
Pablo’s eyes—and yielded. “ 'To-morrow 
at eleven,” she whispered and left him, 
Tomasa bolting the 
gate after her. 

Pablo, lingering to 

. see the light appear in 
the dark windows above 
him, saw lying at his 
feet a long, gold pin 
that Felicidad wore in 
her hair. He picked it 
up and, rapping lightly 
at the gate, called soft- 
ly, “Sefiora! sefiora!” 
Tomasa presently came 
down and, grum- 
bling and complaining, 
opened the gate. 

“See,” said Pablo. 
“The sefiorita dropped 
this. Let me give it to 
her.” And slipping a 
silver peso into the old 
woman’s hand, he 
bounded past her up 
the stairs into the 
little sala where Feli- 
cidad stood waiting her return. 

“ Love and a cough cannot be hid,” mut- 
tered Tomasa, toiling up after him. “ He 
loves her. But *tis a fool’s errand he 
comes on, if he only knew it.” 


Pablo and Felicidad leaned over the bal- 
cony. Two Indians were passing, sing- 
ing as they went; and although some- 
what the worse for their many stops at 
the pulquerias, they sang an old Mexi- 
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can air very sweetly, keeping time with a 
guitar. 

With clasped hands, Pablo and Felici- 
dad stood listening. The music grew 
fainter, fainter—then died away. Noth- 
ing could be heard but the wind sighing 
through the pomegranate trees and—the 
beating of their hearts. 


A knife gleamed 
in the air and struck 
Pablo just above 


the heart ” 


Suddenly there was a noise in the gar- 
den—a heavy, shambling step mounting 
the stairs. 'Tomasa fled into the inner 
rooms. Felicidad trembled and paled be- 
neath the rouge that still covered her 
cheeks. A sharp cry from Chica and the 
door flew open. Juan Rio stood before 
them, evidently half-drunk and in a fight- 
ing mood. Pablo recognized the scowling 
face that he had seen in the Cathedral that 
very morning. 
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“ So, sefiora, this is how you spend your 
time when I’m away!” cried Juan, with 
an oath. “Ill teach you better than 
that!” and he struck her a heavy blow. 
Horrified and indignant, Pablo sprang 
forward, but Felicidad stepped quickly be- 
tween the men. 

“No, no, Juanito!” she implored. 
“You do not understand. He—” 
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Felicidad’s cries echoed through the 
vacant rooms; but there was no one to 
hear. Kneeling down by Pablo, she tried 
to stanch the blood, and seeing a bottle of 
tequela, she poured a few drops of the fiery 
liquid into his mouth. He presently 
opened his eyes and looked about in a 
dazed way, uttering a stifled groan. “I’m 
too tired— I can’t paint any more now,” 


‘*Juan lifted the young artist’s body ’”’ 


A knife gleamed in the air and struck 
Pablo just above the heart. With a shud- 
dering groan he fell to the floor. 

For one brief second, Juan was sobered. 
Then there crossed his stupid, befuddled 
brain visions of the police and of prison 
doors. He crept softly away. 


he murmured faintly. Then, seeing her 
face, “ Ah! seiiorita, you will pose for me 
—mafnana—mai—” 

His head fell back, he ceased to speak, 
and his soul—perhaps it had flown to 
that Land of Mafiana, whence none re- 
turn. 
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When Felicidad looked up Juan Rio was standing by her. 
He leaned over Pablo, listening intently. “Juan Rio always 
does his work well,” he muttered. “Bah! I’m not going to 
hide for a little thing like this—not I—I can take the 
risk.” 

He stepped out on the balcony and peered up and down the 
street. ‘The watchman’s lantern was‘gone. His voice cry- 
ing the hour, “ Las doce, sereno el tiempo,” sounded faintly 
in a distant street. All was safe. Juan lifted the young 
artist’s body in his powerful arms, wrapped the black capa 
around it, and carried it down the steps and out into the 
street. There he left it, trusting to luck that the heavy-laden 
burros, driven in from the country in the dim early morning, 
would trample it under their feet before it was discovered. 

Felicidad stood mute and motionless until Juan disap- 
peared with his burden. Then, her dark eyes narrowing and 
growing blacker, she picked up the bloody knife lying at her 
feet and followed him. Creeping softly down, she stood in the 
dark shadow by the stairs and waited. 

Juan soon came in, and as he turned to bar the gate, Felici- 
dad sprang on him and buried the knife between his shoulders. 
Without a sound he fell, his miserable life snuffed out like a 
candle. With almost superhuman strength she dragged the 
body into the street and laid it with the face toward Pablo. 
The same hand might have stabbed them both. Then she 
went in and barred the gate. 


The summer months passed, and with them the heavy 
clouds that during that season lie over the beautiful moun- 
tains. “La Mujer Blanca” (The White Woman) was re- 
vealed in all her glory, covered from head to foot with a spark- 
ling veil of snow. Popocatepetl, her lover, loomed up, keeping 
watch over her slumbers. 

Again the Teatro Nacional was crowded, for the Sejiorita 
Felicidad had returned to dance, after a long vacation. She 
had been seized with a sudden illness, caused, some said, by the 
shock of a horrible murder committed near her house. Two 
men were found stabbed, both fatally, it was at first reported. 
The one who after a long struggle survived and finally recov- 
ered, seemed to have no clear idea of what had happened. The 
affair was shrouded in mystery and at last dropped for lack of 
witnesses. 

The people waited patiently for their favorite, and at length 
she came,—a little thinner, but the same Felicidad,—in her 
short, yellow petticoat trimmed with black, and her little 
high-heeled red shoes. 

How she danced! How the people shouted for joy! When 
she paused just at the-footlights to acknowledge their ap- 
plause, she saw a face—“ Madre de Dios!” Could it be? Yes 
—it was Pablo! Their eyes met. Felicidad gave a low, fright- 
ened cry. Then quickly recovering herself and bowing, she 
ran toward the wings. 

Cries of “Mas! mas! La sefiorita, la seforita!” came 
from all sides—but the dancer had fainted. 


‘*She stood in the dark 
shadow, and waited’’ 
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A TALE OF THE PINES 


By ADDIE E. SCOTT 


OW you’ve said enough Tom, an’ 
you better hush right up. You ’ve 
no great call to blame Steve, for 

you ’re as like as two peas in a pod, barrin’ 
he’s han’some an’ you hain’t.” 

The young woman speaking was large 
and fair. She kept on beating her cake 
batter energetically, but crimson spots 
burned in her cheeks, and her tones held 
a sharpness not unwonted of late. 

She measured her flour, sifted it with 
strong, rapid hands, and turning again 
toward her brother, began speaking as she 
stirred it in. 

“ You hain’t no fonder o’ work ’an Steve 
is, an’ Steve was raised a gentleman an’ ’s 
had schoolin’ an’ you hain’t; an’ mother ’s 
allays earnt your grub.” 

“I war n’t the first to pitch on Steve,” 
the boy muttered shamefacedly. 

The woman made no reply. 

The boy leaned against the baking-table 
and watched his sister’s preparation’s with 
. interest. 

“ What kind o’ cake you makin’, Mag? ” 
he ventured conciliatingly. 

“ Marble,” the woman returned shortly, 
as she cleared a place on the baking-table 
and deposited thereon two small ovals fresh 
from the oven. She broke them and they 
crumbled richly in her fingers, emitting a 
faint spicy smell. 

Evidently her test proved satisfactory ; 
for, taking a bright pan, she began filling 
it with alternate layers of the dark and 
light dough, and using the corner of her 
clean gingham for a holder, transferred 
the whole to the oven, entirely forgetful of 
the cooling fragments. 

But the boy’s fingers tingled for the 
tempting morsels, and as she did not 
speak again, he raised his head and re- 
garded her. 

She had pinned a coarse towel across her 
lap, and taking a pan of pears was pro- 
ceeding to peel them rapidly. The sharp 
blade traveled swiftly around the fruit, 
and the paring fell away in long thin lines. 

But her mind was far from the work of 
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her hands. The large airy kitchen faded 
from her view. The hop-vines rustled 
against the windows, and the tangy smell 
of the pines floated in at the open door. 

With unseeing, introspective eyes she 
sat, while the cake browned in the oven 
and the pan of spiced vinegar bubbled on 
the stove. 

She was fighting the old, old battle over 
again. 

The boy reached out a tardy hand for 
the dainties, and stole unheeded from the 
room. 

Finally the woman rose with a deep 
sigh. She seemed to have decided some 
momentous question, and to have found 
relief without lightness of heart; for 
although the painful color faded from her 
face, her eyes held a look of settled sorrow. 

The pungent smell of the spiced vine- 
gar had penetrated to the utmost limits 
of the yard, and presently an old woman 
entered, bending sidewise under the 
weight of a basket of tomatoes she carried 
in her hand. Setting them down heavily, 
she threw off her dark sunbonnet and 
pushed the hair from her moist face. 

“Tt ’s hot in the sun,” she said. 

Mag turned toward her mother, but 
carefully avoided her eye. 

“ Mother, I’m goin’ back to Steve,” she 
said. 

The old woman did not reply; but she 
rose presently and began sorting her toma- 
toes, her hands trembling with a pertur- 
bation she could not hide. 

Seven years before her daughter had 
been the finest girl on the ridge. Much of 
her force, her physical capableness and 
beauty, combined as it was with a certain 
slowness of mind that made painful any 
mental effort, the girl had inherited from 
her mother. Yet she had walked through 
the forest to pick up the crooked stick. 


For what else could Steve Bayne be 
called ? 

Yet Bayne was pleasing in person, with 
a fascination that few could resist, and 
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before his marriage had had many love 
affairs, and more than one girl had wept 
over his loss. It was whispered at times 
that Bayne had never lost interest in the 
game, but kept his hand in by occasional 
practice, and that some of his “ old girls ” 
dressed with greater care if Steve Bayne 
was to be at the dance. And Steve was 
usually there. 

With his arm around a woman’s waist, 
his handsome head bent low, whispering 
the flattering nothings that never failed to 
bring color to the dullest face, Steve 
seemed in his element, and directly op- 
posed to many of the men, who had come 
only at the earnest solicitations of daugh- 
ters or wives, and who begrudged the fly- 
ing hours. 

But lately a new interest had arisen at 
the dance. The merchant had married 
and brought his young wife home. 

“Let the woman with a husband or 
lover hang on to his coat-tails now,” the 
old French woman had said on seeing Rose 
Everson. And many had come to agree 
with her; for certainly the alluring young 
beauty made everything subservient to the 
homage of men. 

Much of her time was spent in her hus- 
band’s store, which became the popular 
place of the town. To Steve Bayne, crav- 
ing pleasure and finding none, uneasy un- 
der the altered conditions which gave him 
a deserted cabin and empty larder instead 
of a thrifty wife busied with the manifold 
duties of providing and preparing, yet 
ever ready to serve, Everson’s offered occa- 
sional refuge. 

For a time after Mag’s departure, 
shamed that it had come to pass, Steve 
worked to retrieve his waning fortunes; 
bit as all prospect of bonding or selling 
his mine seemed to vanish in the distance, 
Steve’s short-lived endeavors became less 
frequent and his cravings for pleasure 
more keen. 

Unaccustomed to labor, too proud to 
sponge on his neighbors or appear in 
rusty attire, Steve began to blame Mag for 
her long delaying, declaring that he, too, 
would leave their lonely cabin, never to 
return; that the world held women far 
prettier and less tiresome than Mag, whose 
whole gospel seemed that of work, and 
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who begrudged the cost of any pleasuring 
or the tickets to_a dance. 

And it was at the first of these bitter 
feelings toward Mag that he fell under 
Rose Everson’s spell. 

He had panned out some gold, and 
sponging his suit with painstaking care, 
came into the town, staked all at the gam- 
ing table, and won. 

Late in the afternoon he walked into 
Everson’s with pockets fuller than for 
many aday. His first impulse was to seek 
Mag, and walking in, suddenly, turn the © 
glittering pile into her lap. But a mo- 
ment’s reflection changed his course; for 
his sporting habits were a thorn in Mag’s 
side, and furthermore, should she consent 
to keep the coin and return with him, the 
bulk of it would go toward the laying in 
of winter supplies, and give him but little 
of the freedom he craved. 

No; rather, he would be measured for 
a new suit,—he needed one badly enough, 
—and send the order, with various other 
items to the city. Rose Everson stood by 
as he looked over the samples, touching the 
small squares of cloth with her pretty pink 
fingers, and when Everson went to -wait 
upon customers, she gathered up her dress 
and sweeping the samples in, beckoned 
him to follow into the room. 

It was Steve’s first entrance into the en- 
chanted land; but as his quick eye noted 
se charm, he resolved it should not be his 
ast. 

Springing lightly upon a chair, Rose 
shook her dress, and sent the samples in 
a shower upon the floor. 

“There is my favor, Sir Knight,” she 
laughed. “Shall it be a.scarlet sleeve, 
or a broidered glove?” Then bounding to 
the floor she sank into a cushion. “ Sit 
here,” she said. 

But Steve, already charmed with the 
situation, was by her side. 

“Are you fond of Scott?” she ques- 
tioned, as they sat together apparently 
absorbed in the serious task of comparing 
shades and textures.’ 

“Are you?” he asked softly. 

it3 Yes.” 

“ Yes,” he replied. 

“Have you, then, no opinion of your 
own? ” 
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“ Not when a lady has one first.” 

She looked up coquettishly. 

“Ah, you will get into trouble if you 
remain with me.” 

“ A man would face trouble to remain 
with you,” he replied gallantly. 

“ Now, how would this shade do? ” she 
asked irrelevantly. “O, you always wear 
black—now, why? You are fair, and 
could wear this beautifully.” 

“T will, if you wish it.” 

“No, not for worlds.” 

“Perhaps you are wise.” 

“ You are the best-dressed man around.” 

“ Because I wear nothing but black? ” 

“Not so. Because of your carriage. 
I noticed it at the dance six weeks ago, 
and asked who you were.” 

“T wish I had known.” 

“ Why? 2? 

“ Because I have missed six weeks of 
pleasure.” 

Rose Everson threw back her head and 
laughed. When had she met a man so 
worthy her steel? 

“ Are you married?” she asked sud- 
denly, leaning forward and turning wide 
brown orbs up to his own. 

“Are you?” he queried, gazing into 
their soft depths. 

She lowered her head poutingly. 

“Yes,” she said. 

“So am I.” 

“But what does 
asked after a time. 
good time.” 

“Why should n’t you ?” 

“There is to be a dance to-night. Will 
you be there?” she asked sugges- 
tively. . 

“ Will you ?” he whispered softly. 

“ Yes.” 

“ Yes.” 

Steve went to the dance that night, and 
thought no more of Mag ; but of this 
Mag knew nothing. Nevertheless, this 
was the reason that when, near sundown 
the next day, a flushed and tired woman 
with a baby on her arm and followed by a 
little boy, appeared at the top of the hill, 
Steve came slowly down the steps to meet 
her, and taking the baby, started dismally 
down the trail through the pines. 


it matter?” she 
“TI always have a 


Poor Mag was bitterly disappointed. 
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This was not the home-coming she had 
looked forward to, when, weary with her 
day’s canning, she had thrown herself on 
the bed, and snuggling the sleeping baby 
in her neck, had longed for its father, until 
she could feel his warm kisses and the 
touch of his hands. For Mag’s affections 
were rich and deep, overbalancing her 
sense of wrong. Many a time, Steve, won 
by her gentle magnanimity, would stroke 
her cheeks and call her his good angel. 
Under his caresses the bitter sting of ex- 
istence would pass for a time, and Mag, 
with lightened heart, would stitch, stitch, 
stitch, at her rapid machine. 

But everything seemed dreary to-night. 
Their little cabin had gathered dust, and 
cobwebs hung from the dingy walls. The 
windows, left open by a man’s careless 
hand, had given passage for the forest 
winds, and the little ornaments, costly 
with a woman’s labor, lay scattered over 
the floor. 

Mag surveyed the two poor rooms with 
sinking heart. 

If Steve had but seemed to care! The 
coldness of his greeting, the silence of the 
walk home had taken the heart out of it 
all. 

She sat down a moment in weariness. 
But when Steve came in with the cones 
little Matt had gathered, she was encircled 
in a fierce cloud of dust. 

“Better wait till morning, hadn't 
your” Steve said, as he lit the fire and 
hurried out. 

Mag gave a half laugh, half sob. 

Was n’t that just like Steve,—with the 
dust an inch deep, and flour, too, where 
the mice had gnawed the scanty bag! 

But she hurried her preparations and 
sent little Matt to a neighbor’s for milk. 

“Tell her we ’ll get our cow home to- 
morrow, an’ pay it back.” 

Mag fed the baby patiently, and put it 
to bed; and long after Steve lay sleeping 
tossed in dull misery by his side. 

Mag rose in the morning with aching 
head, and labored throughout the day, and 
many days thereafter. Life was the same, 
save for this,—that Steve no longer re- 
counted his doings or gave her a word of 
love. His habits, still irregular, had taken 
a certain change, and Mag noted with be- 
wilderment that he started over the trail 




















each evening, dressed in his best, and no 
longer with dog and gun. Many a ques- 
tion trembled on her lips, but she dared 
not voice them, fearing to rouse the phan- 
tom of their separation, which hung coldly 
over both. 

One evening Steve came home earlier 
than usual. Ceasing to expect him at any 
certain time, Mag had their frugal supper 
ready; but rising, she cut more bread and 
poured out a cup of tea. 

Little Matt looked up gravely, but Steve 
did not sit down. He seemed constrained, 
uneasy, and Mag watched him with sad- 
dened eyes. How handsome he looked in 
his new clothes! 

When he went into the yard, the baby, 
having eaten her share of the stew, took 
her bread and toddled out. Steve picked 
her up and kissed her little red mouth. 

“ Good-by, Toddykins,” he said. 

Mag watched him until he disappeared 
along the trail, and then burst into tears. 
Used to his comings and goings, it yet 
seemed portentous to-night. 


“Three days later Steve had not returned, 
and Mag took the children and walked up 
to the mill. Mrs. Ball was a great talker; 
she would tell what everybody was doing 
and incidentally of Steve. 

“Why, dear child, hain’t you gone 
yet?” the woman exclaimed in astonish- 
ment at seeing Mag. “Never tell me 
you’re a-goin’ to stay in them woods 
alone.” 

“T don’t know what you mean,” Mag 
stammered, turning pale. 

“Sakes alive! you don’t mean to say 
Steve’s gone an’ not lettin’ you know! 
Well, on my soul, that’s a purty piece 0’ 
business fur a married man to do!” 

“ Where ’s he gone? ” 

“Why, he’s gone to the city,—gone 
down to see his pa. Don’t his pa live in 
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the city? Well, that’s what he said. 
Mebbe he was jokin’. But he’s took the 
stage an’ gone.” 

“ Where ’d he get the money? ” Mag in- 
terrupted, incredulously. 

The old woman put down her work and 
came forward in real consternation. 

“ Now, Mag Bayne,” she said earnestly, 
“you don’t mean to tell me you didn't 
know about the sellin’ o’ Steve’s mine? 
Why, he got five hundred cash down— 
Good Heavens, woman! what you goin’ 
to do?” 

Mag, clutching the baby wildly, was 
staggering down the steps. 

She saw it all now. Steve had dropped 
a scrap of letter, and she had read the 
dainty, perfumed bit, wondering who 
“ Rose” might be, and puzzling over the 
city address. 

He had gone to her! 

Unlearned in the ways of the world, she 
had jumped far beyond the truth; but 
this she could not know. 


A week later Steve Bayne was going 
over the trail to Mag. His cup of pleasure 
had not been the rich wine he thought it 
would be. The little Everson had fooled 
him once, but she never would again, he 
muttered. After all, one woman like Mag 
was worth a dozen makeshifts such as she; 
and with the thought of Mag his pulses 
quickened. In fancy he saw her golden 
head, heavy with braids, bent low above 
her seams, and the baby at her feet upon 
the floor. 

But the place had a deserted air. With 
sinking heart he opened the gate and 
walked in. Close by the step, where the 
flowers had been, a heap of ashes caught 
his eye, and from it protruded the iron 
framework of Mag’s prized machine. 
She had burned her bridges behind her 
and forever gone. 


























AN IDYL OF MONTEREY 


HEN summer days grow long and clear, 
With June-time comes a memory, dear, 
Of one glad day beneath the blue 


In quaint old Monterey with you. 


I mind the narrow, crooked street, 
The old brick pave that tripped our feet ; 
Th’ adobe houses, white and low, 


The scarlet peppers, row on row. 


The sweet Castilian roses made’ 
Anon a bower of perfumed shade. 
From casement, opened to the air, 


Peeped dusky faces here and there. 


I mind the church beyond the town; 
The dusky highway winding down _ 
Where sleek brown cattle grazed the farms, 


Towards fair Del Monte’s newer charms. 


How deeply: blue the skies that day! 
And bluer still the sparkling bay! 
The summer breeze like music bore 


The sounds of mirth from wave and shore. 


O’er many Junes the sun has set; 
The years between were glad, and yet 
I fain would live again that day 

With you, in quaint old Monterey. 


Annie Cowan Sangster. 








THE OUTWITTING OF THE KING 


By WINONA GODFREY 


HE King smiled, then frowned and 
sighed. “The princess is a charm- 
ing woman,” said the Chancellor. 

“T don’t doubt it,” said the King, turn- 
ing at the window to walk back across the 
room. “Still, in choosing a wife—now if I 
were an ordinary man, I should have only 
to please myself. As it is, every one must 
be consulted—with the usual result.” 

“Tt is the misfortune of your high sta- 
tion, your Majesty. The King thinks of 
the welfare of this kingdom before his own 
happiness.” 

The King stopped at the window and 
looked down into the street. A blonde 
girl was passing below, escorted by a big 
lancer in gay uniform. The King watched 
them dreamily. 

“Suppose,” he said presently, in a 
speculative tone, “that I, the King, in a 
moment of, let us say, aberration, should 
marry Mdlle. Blanc Yvonne of the Opera, 
or the blonde girl in the street yonder. 
What would you do then, my Lord Chan- 
cellor?” 

“That moment of aberration, sire, 
would be your salvation,” returned the 
Chancellor, with a faint smile. “His Holi- 
ness would have pity and annul the mar- 
riage.” 

“Ah!” said the King. He turned his 
back and looked out of the window again. 

“Your Majesty has still another choice,” 
ventured the Chancellor, slowly. “There 
is the Princess Anabel. Her family is not 


so influential, perhaps, but she is person- , 


ally very popular with the people. She is 
beautiful, if not rich, she is gay, witty, 
and—” 

The King moved impatiently. 

“No,” he said, frowning. “If I must 
marry, Louise shall be Queen. Anabel—” 
he stopped, laughed, and turned to the 
window again. 

The Chancellor sighed. He was not in 
favor with the Princess Louise. If she be- 
came queen he must prepare for his own 
downfall. The King was young, hot- 
headed and most unaccountably preju- 
diced against the beautiful Anabel. Well, 
Louise was not queen yet, and, after all, 
to a De Berneau such things are trifles. 
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“Enough of marriage for one day, De 
Berneau,” said the King. “Let us leave 
business for pleasure for a while. Send 
Lucien to me as you go.” 

The Chancellor took his leave, and the 
King tapped monotonously on the win- 
dow-pane while he waited: 

In about two minutes, a tall, dashing 
young man entered the room. Count Lu- 
cien Manier enjoyed tne precarious dis- 
tinction of being the King’s favorite. He 
was brave, rash, wild, but withal cool- 
headed in a crisis, a somewhat rare com- 
bination of qualities. 

The King threw himself into a chair. 
“Lucien,” said he, with a prodigious yawn, 
“the King is dull.” 

“T have never thought it, sire,” replied 
the Count, demurely. 

The King laughed. “I mean, good Lu- 
cien, that I am dying of ennui.” 

“The King must be amused then,” re- 
plied the dutiful Lucien. 

“Yes,” agreed his Majesty; “I must have 
excitement. A duel! an adventure of some 
kind!” 

“You shall have an adventure,” prom- 
ised the courtier. “And I doubt not your 
Majesty will find it interesting enough.” 

“Good!” cried the King. “I knew that 
you would have something in mind. Tell 
me, what is it this time?” 

“Wait,” advised the Count. “You know 
adventures lose half their charm if 
one has them all planned beforehand.” 

“That is true,” admitted the King. 
“Well, I will meet you to-night, at eleven, 
shall it be?—at the south gate of the gar- 
den. Then for the adventure!” 

Eleven found Lucien at the south gate. 
Henri was eager, and did not keep him 
waiting. 

“Whither are we bound?” asked the 
King, as they walked briskly. toward the 
city. 

“How can I tell?” answered Lucien, 
laughing. “But there is no dearth of ad- 
venture in the King’s capital.” 

The Count beguiled the way with tales 
of duels, elopements, et cetera. He dwelt 
long on the subject of romantic love, and 
on the tale of King Cophetua and the 
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beggar maid, which Henri did not seem 
to think improbable, and it made him 
sigh. On a corner Lucien paused. 

“How the moonlight mellows these old 
houses,” he said poetically. “What deep 
shadows it casts under the hedges yonder, 
while in the middle of the square it is al- 
most like day.” 

“And what an admirable ambush those 
same shadows make for some highwayman 
to spring out from, upon an unsuspecting 
victim,” replied the King, with a laugh. 

As he spoke, a man and a woman came 
out from a postern in the opposite garden, 
and started across the square toward them. 
But just as they stepped into the moon- 
light, two men sprang from the shadow 
and waylaid them. One seized the woman 
to stifle her screams, while the other en- 
gaged the man, who drew his sword and 
defended himself fiercely. So quickly was 
the whole thing done, that the King stood 
a moment, transfixed with surprise. Then 
with an exclamation that such things 
should be in his own capital he darted to 
the rescue, Lucien at his heels. The King 
flew to protect the lady, Lucien to protect 
the King. The ruffians were at first un- 
daunted by this reinforcement, but, finally, 
finding themselves getting very much the 
worst of it, they took to flight. Lucien 
wished to follow, thinking this would be 
an easy way to avoid troublesome grati- 
tude. But the King, his eyes fixed upon 
the lady’s face, did not move, and Lucien 
dared not leave him. 

“Gentlemen,” panted he who had been 
attacked,“how can I express my gratitude 
to you? I fear it would have gone hard 
with us had you not been near.” 

“It was indeed a happy fate that led us 
to this spot,” murmured the King. He 
stood by the lady’s side, with head uncov- 
ered, his sword still in his hand. 

“We merely intended to cross the square 
to our house yonder,” continued the other. 
“We are strangers in Alesia, and did not 
think of danger. Pray step into the house 
with us, and let us offer you some light re- 
freshment. I would know more of our pre- 
servers. Will you honor me with your 
names? I am Charles Ferrette—this my 
sister Constance.” 

“T am Lucien Manier, and this my 
friend Count St. Aubyn,” replied Lucien, 
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smiling and purposely naming himself 
first. 

Ferrette instantly recognized the name 
of the King’s favorite, and his courtesy 
became boundless. Lucien was about to 
invent some excuse for declining his in- 
vitation, for the King might be recognized 
at any moment—if not by these, by their 
friends or servants. 

But the King, interrupting him, eager- 
ly accepted and led the way with Mdlle. 
Ferrette. His favorite could not but fol- 
low with her brother. 

Under the glare of lights in the salon, 
Lucien marked anew the extraordinary 
beauty of the King’s companion. She was 
dark as the King was fair, with melting 
southern eyes and luscious lips. He was 
handsome, she was beautiful, and each in 
a glance fell in love with the other. The 
favorite saw this mutual infatuation, and 
thought he could please his Majesty no 
better than in letting the search for ad- 
venture end here. Wine was brought, and 
all were merry. Late as the hour was, the 
two lingered some time, the wily Lucien 
engrossing Ferrette’s attention, thus leav- 
ing Henri to his enchantress. In parting, 
the King and his courtier kissed the lady’s 
hand and took formal leave of her brother, 
the latter viewing St. Aubyn’s ardent at- 
tentions with evident pleasure. 

On the way back to the palace, Lucien 
was informed that the King and Madlle. 
Ferrette were made for each other, which 
seemed improbable, and that his Majesty 
would renounce his religion, his kingdom, 
rather than lose her. 

Lucien made haste to inform him that 
this would hardly be necessary after the 
lady learned this true station. 

The King resented this cynicism, and 
declared that she should love him for him- 
self alone; that Fate had surely sent him 
abroad that night to meet the one the 
gods intended for him. 

The favorite, being some years older 
than the King, felt no apprehension that 
the affair might prove serious, while the 
King’s own thoughts naturally reverted to 
his morning’s conversation with De Ber- 
neau. 

Hardly a day passed thereafter that Lu- 
cien was not the bearer of tender missives 
and various presents from the King to 


























Mdlle. Ferrette, who returned his affec- 
tion as ardently. And the King, as often 
as ‘he could escape from what he was now 
pleased to term his gilded misery, betook 
himself to pay his court in person. So the 
threads of Fate tightened around them, 
until at last, a frightened priest united 
Henri the King and Constance Ferrette in 
a bond which the former mentally defied 
his Holiness to break. Lucien was there, 
an unwilling witness, filled with awful 
forebodings of what his share in the 
romance might lead to. 


It was some days after this ceremony 
that Lucien presented himself at the door 
of Mdlle. Ferrette, the Countess St. Au- 
byn, the Queen of Alesia, or whatever she 
might choose to be called. Being a some- 
what frequent visitor he was at once ad- 
mitted to the lady’s presence. She was 
surpassingly beautiful, and she had an air 
truly queenly. Lucien was more than half 
infatuated himself. 

“You bring me a message?” she asked 
graciously. 

“From St. Aubyn,” replied Lucien, with 
a slight smile. 

She read the love-letter, a tender blush 
suffusing her cheeks, which Lucien noted 
with a sigh was not for him. She pre- 
pared an answer, and when she had given 
it to him, he hesitated. 

“T came also on an errand of my own,” 
he said, slowly, and knelt before her. “I 
would pledge my allegiance to your 
Majesty!” 

She did not start, only looked search- 
ingly into his face with deep and calm 
eyes. 

“There is yet time for that,” she said 
softly, extending her hand. 

“But I would be first,” plewded Lucien, 
pressing his lips to her fingers. 

“So be it, then. In return, I will be 
your friend, and believe me, Lucien, a not 
altogether impotent one.” 

Something in her tone caused him to 
look up wonderingly. In the calmness of 
her eyes, in the benignity of her smile, 
there was the gracious dignity of conscious 
power, and Lucien knew that, from that 
hour, whoever stood at Henri’s side, this 
woman alone would be ever queen to him. 

She motioned him to rise. “Come, 
Count,” she said, “now we understand 
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each other. Be- careful not to betray to 
St. Aubyn that I am aware of his true 
identity. There may yet be—develop- 
ments.” 

“Command me,” said Lucien. “My 
sword and my life are forever at your 
service.” 


On the following morning, much to the 
surprise of the Count Manier, he was sum- 
moned to attend upon his Majesty and 
De Berneau, who were apparently going 
for a drive. They entered a closed carriage, 
though the morning was fine. The King’s 
eager young face was somewhat set and 
stern, as if he had made up his mind to 
be moved by nothing. De Berneau’s face 
was as usual a mask of imperturbability. 
Only, as Lucien appeared, he gave him 
a quick, inquiring glance. Lucien 
shrugged his shoulders in reply. It was 
of no moment to him where the King 
went; his duty was merely to follow. But 
when the carriage rolled rapidly into a 
well-known street, a light broke over his 
face, and the King’s eyes grew tender. 

De Berneau gave no sign of surprise 
when they stopped before a house only 
half seen through trees and shrubbery, nor 
when they were shown into the room in 
which yesterday Lucien had knelt to kiss 
the hand of Constance Ferrette. 

The room was empty, and the servant 
who had conducted them thither, imme- 
diately departed. There was a short pause. 

“De Berneau,” began the King, tenta- 
tively, “doubtless you are surprised at my 
bringing you to this place, but there are 
certain things which have been kept secret 
from the Prime Minister which the King 
now wishes to reveal to him. And this 
house, strange as it may seem, is the only 
proper place for me to make my — ccn- 
fession.” 

“Confession, sire?” De Berneau raised 
his eyebrows. 

“T am sure you have not forgotten a 
conversation we had some weeks ago, in 
which we discussed my proposed mar- 
riage?” 

The King had been too long under De 
Berneau’s thumb not to feel some appre- 
hension as to the result of the avowal he 
was about to make. 

“T remember perfectly,” said the minis- 
ter, somewhat interested. 
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“In that interview,” continued Henri, 
“T discovered that my friends and subjects 
were determined to marry me to the Prin- 
cess Louise, a charming woman, no doubt, 
as your excellency remarked, but one 
whom, aside from political advantages, I 
consider entirely unsuited to me. It 
seemed to me that I had a right to please 
myself in that which concerns my personal 
happiness, even though I am — unfortu- 
nately, I had almost said—a King. Well, 
the story is not long. I fell in love with a 
girl as far below me in station as she is 
above me in goodness and beauty, and I 
have inarried her!” 

De Lerneau’s face remained expression- 
less. Perhaps the King thought this an 
ominous sign, for he sprang to his feet 
and raised his voice authoritatively. 

“T, Henri, the King, married Constance 
Ferrette; and in defiance of my court, my 
subjects, his Holiness the Pope, and De 
Berneau the Prime Minister, I abide by 
that marriage!” 

Behind him the portieres s:lently parted, 
and Mdlle. Ferrette appeared between 
them. She must have heard the King’s 
fervent declaration, but her beautiful face 
betrayed no agitation. De Berneau, rais- 
ing his studiously lowered eyes, was the 
first to discover her presence. The woman 
and the statesman looked at each other 
with a deep, searching scrutiny of gaze 
that told of confidence on either side, and 
in the glance of each a gleam of triumph. 

The King turned. “Constance!” he ex- 
claimed, and sprang to her side. He 
kissed her cheek, smiled into her eyes, 
took her hand in his, and faced De Ber- 


neau. 
“My Prime Minister,” he said smiling, 
“T would present you to Queen Constance 
of Alesia.” 
De Berneau smiled too. 


He advanced, 
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and knelt at her feet, and kissing her ex- 
tended hand, swore his allegiance. The 
King looked on in astonished triumph. 
Was the politic De Berneau after all so be- 
witched by the mere beauty of Constance 
that he forgot his deep-laid schemes for 
the aggrandizement of Alesia? It seemed 
almost fatuity to think so. Yet he knelt 
to her, and the oath of a De Berneau is 
no slight thing. 

De Berneau rose. “Sire,” he said gen- 
tly, “I have sworn allegiance to the Queen 
of Alesia, but, mark me well, not to her 
who was Constance Ferrette, but to her 
who was the Princess Anabel!” 

“The Princess Anabel!” stammered the 
bewildered King. 

“Henri, forgive me.” cried the masquer- 
ading princess, throwing herself at his 
feet. “I loved you, and wished you to love 
me for my own sake. I came to Alesia 
and—Fate did the rest. Have I done so 
wrong?” 

The King smiled dazedly, and raised 
her. “Why not?” he said. “It is you I 
love, under what name I care not.” 

“But her Majesty having been a prin- 
cess saves complications,” muttered De 
Berneau, dryly. 

Lucien heaved a sigh of relief. 

And the King never knew that the 
whole affair was a well-laid and clever, if 
somewhat theatrical, scheme of De Ber- 
neau’s and that the Princess Anabel, 
Count Lucien Manier, and sundry other 
personages were his very able and willing 
confederates. 

So in due time it was announced that 
the Princess Anabel was King Henri’s 
chosen bride, and the populace rejoiced ac- 
cordingly. 

“Sometimes,” said De Berneau, “I know 
better than himself what the King wants.” 
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By ROSSITER JOHNSON 


Some truths may be proclaimed upon the housetop; 
Others may be spoken by the fireside ; 
Still others must be whispered in the ear of a friend. 


] F my friend Elacott liked to hear himself talk—and sometimes it seemed as if he 
did—he had one of his best opportunities on a certain Saturday afternoon in leafy 
June. I don’t at all object to any person’s liking to hear himself talk when he 
has anything interesting to say and can say it reasonably well. In fact, with the same 
proviso, he ought to like to hear himself talk, for confidence is a necessary element in 
almost every success. To assert that one likes to hear himself talk is a common sar- 
casm—all the more common because it is so cheap. Any dunce may say it of any 
philosopher, and it is seldom or never contradicted, because the attention is directed 
to the premise that rests on individual opinion or impression. If I say, “ A. B. likes 
to hear himself talk,” the evident meaning is, that is the impression, or one of the im- 
pressions, which his conversation produces on me. Of course no one can dispute this 
proposition; and even when the extreme of politeness does not check the counter 
declaration, “It seems not so to me,’ the impression apparently remains. No doubt 
there are persons who like to hear themselves talk, irrespective of anything they may 
have to say; and they are chiefly those whose talk is an unremittent stream, poured 
out on the assumption that nobody else can by any possibility have anything to offer. 
This is a kind of disease, and generally it is incurable. But many times when I have 
heard the sneer, “ He likes to hear himself talk,” the true answer has lain in an altack 
on the suppressed premise. I should have replied, if I did not, “ He ought to like to 
hear himself talk, for the same reason that a man ought to like to pay his debts. He 
has an abundance of information and ideas—at least on some subjects—and fair 
powers of expression; and if he maintained a studied reticence he would deprive us 
all of something to which we are entitled. If we do our part toward making the world 
go, and rendering life pleasant, we have a right to expect those around us to do like- 
wise.” To say “ Excuse me from talking, but I am a good listener,” is equivalent to 
saying “I don’t wish to give anything, but I am excellent at receiving.” That, per- 
haps, is rather an over-statement, because talking itself, when it meets intelligent 
listening, always gives a certain advantage as well as pleasure to the talker. Yet I 
never hear the admiring expression, “ He does n’t say much, but he keeps up a con- 
stant thinking,” without making the mental comment, “If he thinks so much, and 
thinks to any purpose, he ought to say more.” A larger part of the happiness of man- 
kind comes from words,—or at least is conveyed in them,—than from any other single 
element. The man that finds pleasure in listening is bound to give pleasure by talking ; 
and if he is defective in the art of expression, he should set himself at work to cultivate 
it. It is no more praiseworthy to be a miser in conversation than in coppers. 
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Our conversational wallets are not all furnished alike. I have friends who appear 
almost like dunces when the conversation is running glibly on trifles, but who, when 
the occasion arises, can pay out a large, substantial idea in a way that indicates no 
lack of others behind it; and again I have friends who deal freely with the nimble six- 
pences of conversation and seem to be almost unconscious that language ever has any- 
thing of larger denomination. 

I thought all this while Elacott was talking that day—or at least when he had fin- 
ished talking,—but I did not say it, for the reason that just then it might be inter- 
preted in two ways. When we say every possibility of language is permitted in the 
Arbor, we except ambiguity. 

We had been considering that oft-discussed question, “ What is genius?” and 
Elacott maintained that a superlative gift of imagination, in any direction, consti- 
tuted genius. 

“T say ‘in any direction, ” he added, “ because imagination, or the exercise of it, 
is possible to almost every calling and in almost any contingency of life. Not to the 
painter and the poet alone; but to the lawyer, the mechanic, the farmer, the inventor, 
the general, the speculator, and even the servant in the kitchen, is it a useful faculty, 
some measure of which is necessary to success.” 

“Tf that is what you think,” said Miss Ravaline, “you must have a very broad 
definition for the word ‘ imagination.’ ” 

“T have heefd or read many attempts to define it,” said Elacott, “but none that 
satisfied me.“ The brightest of our professors in college tried to make us understand 
what it was, but not successfully, I think. He recognized it, unerringly, wherever he 
met it, and every example of it that he cited was correct; but as a child knows a horse 
when he sees it, but could not define a horse as distinct from any other quadruped, so 

‘the professor, it seemed to me, hardly succeeded in defining imagination.” 

“TJ have generally heard it discussed in connection with fancy,” said Mrs. Tren- 
field. “ Are they not the same thing, only differently applied, one to lighter subjects 
and the other to more important ones?” 

“ Not at all,” said Elacott—“ at least, not if I understand them. Fancy may be 
applied to the most serious or massive subjects, and imagination to the most trivial. 
There is a certain long and serious poem which has somehow attained a conventional 
reputation as one of the greatest in our language, if not in any language. I say ‘ con- 
ventional’ because I think very few actually read it, though everybody thinks it neces- 
sary to own a copy. And the teachers of rhetoric always call the pupil’s attention to it 
as a wonderful exhibition of imagination. But, if my definition of that quality is cor- 
rect, this great poem, while it abounds in clumsy fancies, is almost devoid of imagi- 
nation. 

“Perhaps that is so much the worse for your definition,” said Miss Ravaline. 

“ Please tell us what poem it is,” said Mrs. Trenfield. 

“T don’t like to do that,” said Elacott, “because you would be horrified at my 
literary heresy, and would dispute me, and as we have no copy of the poem at hand the 
dispute could not be made definite enough to have a satisfactory conclusion. But 
some day I will put my ideas of that poem into writing, with copious citations to 
prove my thesis, and will read the screed to you in this Arbor. In fact, this is the 
only place where it could be read with safety to myself.” 
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“We shall remember the promise,’ 
give us your definition to-day.” 

“T am not sure that I can put it into a few words,” said Elacott, “ but I will try 
to make it clear to you. The idea with which the rhetoricians always set out, of discus- 
sing fancy and imagination together, comparing and contrasting them, is correct. But 
after that they appear to be at sea. At least, their definitions do not satisfy me to 
the extent of enabling me to say of any work, or any passage, ‘this is fancy,’ or ‘ this 
is imagination.’ If I were to attempt a brief statement of the difference between the 
two faculties, I think I should say, fancy is conjurative, while imagination is construc- 
tive. Fancy is the faculty that can call up or represent images or conditions that do 
not exist, no matter whether they are possible or impossible. They may be prosaic or 
commonplace, or they may be fantastic or grotesque. Imagination is the faculty that, 
from given facts or conditions (whether these are real or only the product of fancy) 
infers or constructs other facts or conditions that must result from them or co-exist 
with them, according to the known laws of nature. Let me first illustrate it with the 
simplest possible example. I may say, ‘I think I will plant an orchard of a thousand 
trees.” That is fancy. I might have said five hundred trees, or any other number, as 
well as a thousand; or I might have said a vineyard instead of an orchard. You 
remark, ‘ That will require four acres of ground, and in a few years you will have an 
abundance of fruit.’ That is imagination. Take another—I read, ‘I saw a beast 
with ten horns.’ That is mere fancy; the number of horns might have been seven, or 
seventeen, or a hundred, as well as ten. But if this suggests the thought, ‘ That beast 
could toss ten dogs at once,’ that is imagination.” 

“You may be right,” said Miss Ravaline; “ but I have always had a lofty, not to 
say reverent, idea of imagination; and when you harness it to such things as that, 
bringing it down from the clouds to the clods, you go far toward destroying my inter- 
est in it.” 

“That need not be,” said Elacott. “There are many powers that deal with both 
lofty and lowly things; and it appears to me that the universality of their applica- 
tion increases their dignity and beauty. The attraction of gravitation, which keeps 
the planets in their orbits, is not made ridiculous when it determines the weight of a 
codfish or takes part in a game of football.” 

“No power in the universe could add to the silliness of football, or escape degra- 
dation if concerned in the game,” said Mrs. Trenfield, aside. 

“ But,” resumed Elacott, “as we have now reduced imagination to its lowest 
terms, so to speak, and indicated its least poetic applications, let us consider some 
of the more important and romantic ones. We will begin with its most familiar pro- 
vince (though I doubt if it is the most important), that of poetry. Let us look at 
Miss Ingelow’s well-known ‘High Tide on the Coast of Lincolnshire,’ which is so much 
admired and is undoubtedly her best piece of work. She puts the'whole story into the 
mouth of an old woman who is supposed to have witnessed the phenomenon and been 
bereaved by the disaster. There could not be a better form for it; but in the excution 
there is both fancy and imagination. When she describes the great wave that rushed 
up the river, she says :— 


‘It swept with thunderous noises loud, 
Shaped like a curling, snow-white cloud, 
Or like a demon in a shroud.’ 


said Mrs. Trenfield, “ but at least you might 
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These two similes are fancies. Instead of a snow-white cloud, she might have likened 
it to anything else to which it bore a physical resemblance. That simile is neither 
fine nor faulty. The other is positively bad. It is doubtful if an old woman like that 
would think of likening anything to a demon in a shroud, nor would a demon in a 
shroud produce a different shape from anything else that wears a shroud; nor can any- 
thing in a shroud be supposed to be producing a great noise—shrouds are signs of 
silence. That stanza could hardly have a worse termination. But if we read a little 
farther, we come to a fine example of imagination :— 
‘So farre, so fast the eygre drave, 

The heart had hardly time to beat 
Before a shallow seething wave 

Sobbed in the grasses at oure feet : 
The feet had hardly time to flee 


Before it brake against the knee, 
And all the world was in the sea.’ 


If Miss Ingelow never had seen this phenomenon, it was her imagination that told 
her the level of the river would be raised somewhat before the approaching wave— 
which is poetically expressed by the shallow wave moving through the grasses and then 
the rapidly increasing depth of the water where it had overflowed the bank, submer- 
ging the footpath and the meadow. Perhaps the clearest stroke of imagination is in 
the last line of the stanza. Of course, 1. was not true that all the world was in 
the sea; only an infinitesimal portion of it had been inundated. But in the narrow 
life of the old peasant woman who is speaking, this little portion seems like all the 
world—it is all of her world; and it was imagination that told Miss Ingelow this 
is what she would be likely to say. The literal picture that it conveys to the reader 
presents a submergence of all the territory that could be seen from the spot where 
the woman stood. There is an analogous bit of imagination in Campbell’s ‘ Ger- 
trude of Wyoming,’ which has been curiously criticised. It is in the Indian’s death- 
song with which the poem closes. He says :— 
‘Seek we thy once-loved home? 
The hand is gone that cropped its flowers, 
Unheard their clock repeats its hours, 
Cold is the hearth within their bowers ; 
And should we thither roam 


Its echoes and its empty tread 
Would sound like voices from the dead.’ 


Some critics have laughed at Campbell for the line 


* Unheard the clock repeats its hours,’ 


because the narrative shows that the home had been deserted so long that the clock 
must have run down. They forget that it is not the poet speaking in his own person; 
it is the Indian chief. He had been in the settler’s house, and had observed the clock 
and heard it strike; but he might not know that it had to be wound up every day or 
every week. Hence it was perfectly natural for him to think it was still running.” 

“ But,” said Miss Ravaline, “if we are to look at the niceties—and this appears 
to be a discussion of niceties—should we not go a step farther and say that, although 
this mistake of the Indian’s was perfectly natural, or probable, yet the reader is likely 
to detect it as an error, and, before he can justify it by going through the necessary 
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course of reasoning, it has marred for him a fine, pathetic passage? It was not neces- 
sary to mention the clock at all; the poet could have supplied some other indication 
of desolateness, on which the Indian would not have made any mistake.” 

“As to that,” said Elacott, “I think you are right. Another poetical applica- 
tion of imagination is in the statement of truths that become obvious when pointed 
out but were unnoticed before, as in Byron’s lines :— 


‘The Past is nothing, and at last 
The Future can but be the Past.’ 


It is this kind of imagination that has created the best and most powerful proverbs 
and aphorisms.” 

“T suppose,” said Mrs. Trenfield, “ you have dwelt upon these minor examples to 
help out your definition and make it clear. I think I understand it perfectly. Of 
course the grander applications are to be found in such passages as the famous one 
from ‘The Tempest ’— 


‘ Like the baseless fabric of this vision, 
The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces,’ ete.”’ 


“Yes and no,” said Elacott. “The very highest application of the faculty is not 
in any particular passage, (though here it may rise very high), but in the whole con- 
ception and execution of a poem, a play, a novel, or a history.” 

“A history!” Mrs. Trenfield exclaimed. 

“Certainly!” he answered. “The mere chronicler is one man, the historian is 
another, and the difference lies in the possession of imagination. The chronicler fur- 
nishes pigments and canvas only; the historian produces a picture. The chronicler 
will tell you what the king said, what the headsman did, and how ran the text of the 
law. The historian will show you why the king said it, what force framed the law, 
and what were the far-reaching effects of the headsman’s blow.” 

“T should think,” said Miss Ravaline, “that what you call the highest applica- 
tion of imagination would be almost the only one available to the sculptor, and that in 
sculpture it might have its most perfect development.” 

“So it would seem,” said Elacott; “but it appears to me that, as a matter of 
fact, the actual sculpture that exists exhibits but a very small percentage of imagina- 
tion. I think this may be proved by the circumstance that so much of it has to be 
labeled. You see a marble figure of a sleeping or sleepy lion, and beside it a woman 
standing with her hand resting on its head. Who would ever know, without reading 
the label, that this was to represent brute force overcome by intellect? In the first 
place, the picture is impossible, because there is no lion that would sit thus meekly at 
the feet of a woman, unless she first gave him a tremendous blow with a club or fired 
a pistol in his face, and there is no woman that would try the experiment. I see 
neither beauty nor propriety in attempting to illustrate a great truth by a monstrous 
and evident fiction. In the next place, I think it is a fair question whether it is worta 
while to expend all that labor on three tons of stone, for the purpose of setting forth 
a simple proposition which could be expressed more clearly and forcibly with a few 
strokes of a pen.” 

“T am afraid you hardly appreciate the sculptor’s art, with its peculiarities and 
limitations,” said I. 
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“ Perhaps not, as some appear to appreciate it,” he replied. “ But I make dis- 
tinctions there as elsewhere. I sometimes walk through an ancient graveyard and 
observe the ‘uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture’ with which the mossy stones are 
decked, where the imagination of the artist has not carried him beyond the conception 
of a weeping willow or a skull and crossed bones, and I am seldom tempted to smile. 
Sympathy supplies the place of admiration, and lapse of time has not made sorrow 
less real nor its emblems less sincere. Then I go into a fine mausoleum, where the 
mortal remains of some eminent man have been laid, and perhaps I see, above his 
tomb, a full-length marble figure representing him as if in sleep, and I am informed, 
in a tone of awe, that it is a most perfect likeness. Doubtless it is, and I can appreciate 
the excellent material and the fine workmanship; but I can see, also, that imagina- 
tion had no hand in the sculptor’s task. The result is skillfully imitative, but no- 
where imaginative. Again, I am told that a certain sculptor was commissioned to design 
a statue or emblematic piece for a cemetery near Washington, and when he has fin- 
ished his work I go to see it, because other work of his has led me to expect something 
worth while. I find that he has created a figure of a woman, who, sitting alone on a 
rock, looks across ‘the grassy barrows of the dead.’ A thick drapery covers her head, 
almost concealing her face except from a direct front view, and falls thence in heavy 
folds to her feet. The face has not been idealized into vague generalities of beauty; 
it is intellectual and nobly sympathetic, and might be that of some real woman you 
have known. The disposition of the drapery precludes the slightest idea of any con- 
scious posing, suggesting instead a desire to be unobserved in an hour of sacred grief. 
No more expressive face was ever put into bronze or marble. No label is required to 
enable you to read in it the whole story of mortality and the tragedy of bereavement. 
Her thoughts are as plain as if she spoke them. Some new-made grave has sharpened 
her grief, but at the same time she thinks of all that Addison tried to express in his 
Bridge of Mirza, Gray in his Elegy, and Omar in his Rubaiydét. I recognize in that 
work the noblest and most imaginative piece of sculpture that has been produced in 
our country, and you must not say I fail to appreciate the art.” 

“ After all that,” said Mrs. Trenfield, “I wish you would tell us the name of the 
sculptor, for I never have heard of the work you describe.” 

“Tt is St. Gaudens, of course,” said Elacott. 

“To come down from great things to small ones,” said Miss Ravaline, “or per- 
haps I should say from the more poetical to the more prosaic, you promised, I think, to 
give us your ideas of the applications of imagination in every-day life. You said, if 
I remember, that even the servant in the kitchen had use for it.” 

“That,” said Elacott, “ brings us into the realm of what I call mechanical imagi- 
nation—by which I mean, the same faculty applied to the disposition of material 
things. You may remember that in one of Poe’s stories—‘ The Purloined Letter,’ I 
think—occurs the declaration by a detective, ‘such a thing as a secret drawer is im- 
possible to one who understands his business. There is a certain amount of space to 
be accounted for in every cabinet.’ This means that a person possessed of what | call 
mechanical imagination, looking at a cabinet, would quickly see that the visible 
drawers did not sum up all the space, and there must be another somewhere. A per- 
son without such imagination could be deceived by a hidden receptacle. I suppose you 
have friends who have occasionally tried their hands at designing houses—amateur 
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architects. Have you observed that they almost always make the mistake of not pro- 
viding headroom for the stairs? Frequently this error is not discovered till the house 
is half built, and then all sorts of ingenuity are called into requisition for its remedy. 
It arises from the fact that the unskilled designer has concentrated his thoughts upon 
floor-plans and lacks the mechanical imagination which, while he looks at these, 
would build up the elevation before the mind’s eye.” 

“This is interesting, and the subject appears to grow rapidly,” said Miss Rava- 
line. “Please give us some examples in other callings.” 

“When General Grant fought his first battle in the Civil War,” said Elacott, 
“he tells us he was mightily afraid until it occurred to him that the opposing com- 
mander must be equally alarmed. That was a simple exercise of imagination. At Fort 
Donelson he exhibited a less simple and more important one. He knew he could get 
the fort by merely waiting, or by negotiating; but he was not such a mere soldier as 
to look at the possession of the fort as the only thing to be accomplished. His imagi- 
nation told him what was most needed by the people he served, and he made General 
Buckner the answer that electrified the country and gave a tremendous impulse to the 
contest. I think that throughout his military career he showed the quality of imagi- 
nation in a high degree. From what I have said, you will readily see what part it 
plays in other fields.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Trenfield, with a suggestive drawl,—“ all but the kitchen. I 
think you included the kitchen, and that is important to housekeepers.” 

“T have not much time left,” said Elacott, looking at his watch, “for I must 
meet my aunt who comes by the next train. But I can give you one very small ex- 
ample of imagination, or the lack of it, in the kitchen. The last time I went into 
my mother’s I observed, in the busiest part of the room, a shelf that had been devoted 
to small tin pails and glass lamp-chimneys. The servant had put the pails back 
against the wall, and ranged the nicely cleaned chimneys in a row along the front 
edge. If she had not been lacking in mechanical imagination, she would have 
reversed this order, because whatever is on the front edge of that shelf is liable to be 
knocked off. This is a trivial instance, but it illustrates the cause of many accidents, 
small] and great.” 

Elacott then set out for the station, and our party broke up. 


ANGER 


HEN Reason serves at Passion’s will, 
The Centaur flies from bonds released, 
And who should guide the strength by skill 
Himself is changed to half the beast! 
Edward Wilbur Mason. 
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IT WARMED the hearts of 
the people of San Francisco 


Return to see the return of even one 
of the regiment of the boys who so 
Volunteers gallantly went to war in the 


Philippines. So many times 
had the whistles blown and the handker- 
chiefs waved to speed the departing irans- 
ports bearing the flower of the Republic that 
it had almost come to seem as though Manila 
was a bourne from whence no traveler re- 
turned. Only the invalided and the Astor 
Battery had broken the spell. 

But now the Oregonians have come, and 
California’s own sons are on the way, and 
the heart of the city was moved so that the 
welcome home was even more spontaneous 
and universal than the God-speed. 

True, the fighting is not over, and having 
once put our hands to this ploughing, the 
furrow must go straight to its end; but the 
troops we are now sending are enlisted with 
a clear understanding of what they have be- 
fore them. They go in colder blood than 
those who rallied to the flag when the drum- 
beat sounded for the war with Spain. The 
authorities are more particular also, and de- 
sire unmarried men—men who have no de- 
pendent relatives. 

And it is to be hoped—yes, and expected— 
of iae Administration, that by the time the 
rainy season allows the renewal of active 
campaigning the plans will be so perfected, 
and the arrangements so complete that short 
work will be made of organized resistance to 
American authority. There must be no un- 
certainty about it. The present painful situa- 
tion must be ended, and the long task begun 
of binding up the wounds we have made. It 
will take years to convince the Filipinos that 
our intentions have all along been for their 
highest good. 


THE TEACHERS, some fif- 
teen thousand of them, have 


The End come and gone from Los 
of the Angeles. If we may judge by 
N. E. A. reports so far at hand, the 
session has been a notable 

one. Not only in the papers read and the 
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discussions that followed, but also in the 
greater ends of raising the standards of pro- 
fessional dignity, and of promoting the 
sense of solidarity among teachers, has the 
session been a success. 

That Los Angeles would acquit herself 
well as a hostess, that her homes and her 
hands would be open, is no surprise to us 
who knew Los Angeles; but it has surprised 
and delighted the multitudes that came from 
far, and knew of Californian hospitality only 
from hearsay. 


IT HAS interested the liter- 
ary world to learn that two 


A . of the largest periodical pub- 
Magazine lishing houses of New York 
Trust have joined hands. It rather 


makes people wonder if the 
catering to the desire for good things to read 
and good pictures to look at is to fall into 
line with the purveyors of so many other 
necessaries of life, in the shape of a great 
magazine trust. 

Supposing all the publishers of popular 
periodicals were to combine in a hundred 
million dollar company. There would be ad- 
vantages. One administration would serve 
for all. There would be saved the waste of 
competing publications covering the same 
ground, and of the burden of advertising 
themselves, each to attract readers from the 
other. The same plates could be distributed 
to as many of the periodicals as they would 
be useful to. The one most characteristic 
portrait of Dewey or Aguinaldo would be 
spread broadcast, saving the making of hun- 
dreds of inferior plates. Enterprises might 
be undertaken by the consolidation too ex- 
pensive for even the most wealthy of pub- 
lishers now to entertain. The North Pole 
and the South Pole would yield their secrets 
to the resources of the United Magazines of 
America. 

But there would be another side. The 
young poet, the beginner at story-writing, 
the aspiring illustrator, find it none too easy 
now to see their work in print and get the 
benefit that comes from trying their early 
efforts on a public, no matter how limited. 
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And what of the multitudes who live on the 
results of modest achievement in conducting, 
writing for, editing, or illustrating the minor 
magazines? And how about the readers who 
chance to disagree in taste with the syndi- 
cate of great editors who should conduct the 
United Magazine? Now, these can flee to 
some smaller periodical more nearly meeting 
their needs, but .nen there would be no es- 
cape. 

No; let us rather bear the ills we have in 
the way of too many weak publications, each 
industriously scratching for a living in a 
narrow plot, rather than construct the jug- 
gernautic magazine that would crush us be- 
neath its mighty wheels into a dead level of 
uniformity. 


A MODIFICATION has 
taken place in Californian 


Chinese anti-Chinese sentiment since 
in S. F, the passage of an Exclusion 
Parades Act, which has worked well 


enough to remove the fear of 
an overwhelming influx of Mongolians. 

In early days—that is, in the ’60’s—the 
Chinaman was welcomed to the State. There 
was some prompt jealousy if the yellow im- 
migrant took too kindly to mining and 
“struck it rich,” but when he came as a 
laborer he was welcomed. He would build 
the transcontinental railroad, he would do 
the housework of a land lacking in women, 
he would be useful in a thousand employ- 
ments too humble for a white man with 
ideas of the possible swift wealth of the 
mines. Consequently the San Francisco com- 
mercial bodies received the early Chinese 
gladly. They gave banquets to the early 
Chinese merchants, and toasted the slant- 
eyed brother from over the great waters. 
The Chinese marched in Fourth of July 
parades, waving American flags. 

But time soon changed all that. “John” 
proved himself too apt a pupil; he was not 
content with the humble walks alone, but in- 
sinuated himself into all employments. It 
became almost an impossibility for a poor 
woman to find honest work, because every 
avenue was filled with yellow competitors 
that could starve her out. Then the Chinese 
no longer formed a division in the parading 


hosts of the Fourth, and had they tried to do 
so, the “Irishman,’”’ with egg or stone, would 
have made them unpleasantly aware how 
their presence was regarded. 

But for a year or two now the Chinese di- 
vision has been in the parades again, and 
growing in length and splendor, until this 
year they easily carried off the honors as a 
spectacular feature. And now comes word 
that the Chinese Minister has telegraphed 
from Washington to his countrymen in San 
Francisco that they are to outdo themselves 
in getting up the portion of the parade al- 
lotted to them when San Francisco welcomes 
home the First California Regiment from 
the Philippines. 

This is policy, perhaps, for China may need 
the moral support, if nothing more, of the 
United States when the attempt is made by 
greedy Europe to overthrow the most ancient 
empire of the world. But let us not look on 
it so. Let us rather rejoice that the senti- 
ment of our own people has changed and 
softened, and that the Chinaman is no longer 
subject to insult on our streets even by the 
untutored hoodlum of recent importation. 
Dennis Kearny is a power no more. 


‘THE Regents of the Univer- 
sity of California have done 
well, so far as can be judged 
New in advance, in making Pro- 
President fessor Benjamin Ide Wheel- 
er, of Cornell, their Presi- 
dent. The fact that Professor Wheeler did 
not accept hastily, but only when the status 
of the office had been arranged to his satis- 
faction, is a cheerful sign. It shows that he 
has a fitting idea of the dignity of the of- 
fice and of what must be its prerogatives to 
make the responsibility, and to that end the 
power, rest squarely on his shoulders. 
Regents, faculty, alumni, and students 
have pledged him their united support. He 
enters on a task difficult and arduous, it is 
true, but full of possibilities of great 
achievement. He will be heartily and hope- 
fully welcomed by the State at large, for 
California is proud of her University; but 
that very pride and love will cause the peo- 
ple to watch with keen if friendly eyes the 
acts of the new administration. 


California’s 
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Adams on the “Modern Farmer.” ' 

Under the title of The Modern Farmer in his 
Business Relations, Mr. Edward F. Adams 
has discussed most of monetary relations be- 
tween farmers and other classes. The text 
makes it evident that Mr. Adams has had a 
business experience which qualifies him to 
give profitable counsel in a direction in 
which the modern farmer is most lacking, 
but in which it is essential to his welfare 
that he speedily become expert. Never was 
more practical common sense compressed in- 
to the same number of pages than in those 
in which Mr. Adams discusses the relations 
between the farmer and the banker, the 
commission merchant, the speculator, the 
railroads, the politicians, his creditors, his 


competitors, the tradesmen, and the tax- 
gatherers. The man who will master these 


chapters will secure thereby the results of 
a quarter of a century’s business experience. 
The discussion of some of the leading ques- 
tions of the day—always from a business 
standpoint—is impartial, lucid, vigorous, and 
wise. His discussion of the ‘ Trust Prob- 
lem ” is searching and sane. The crisp Eng- 
lish, with occasional flashes of humor, makes 
the book very agreeable reading. 

All this has been fully recognized by the 
critics of the daily and weekly press who 
have given The Modern Farmer a very cor- 
dial reception. But the chapters which will 
most interest those who have some leisure to 
think, and which will perhaps make a last- 
ing reputation for the author, are those in 
which he discusses the deeper social prob- 
lems. The discontent of the farmer—and in- 
deed American discontent generally—he 
attributes in great measure to the lack of 
any fixed ideal of a standard of life. 

What [asks Mr. Adams] is the rational 
standard of life for all of us? What ought 
we to have the means to procure? Ought 
the standard to be uniform for us all? If 
not, what ought each class to get, and indi- 
viduals, according to their ability and thrift, 
within their class? Can we improve on na- 
ture’s method of letting us all fight it out 
among ourselves? 


1‘*The Modern Farmer in His Business Relations.” 
By Edward F. Adams. The N. J. Stone Company: San 
Francisco: 189%. Sold by subscription only. 
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The discussion on this point is very inter- 
esting, and is continued in a subsequent 
chapter on ‘“ The Farmer and Socialism.” 
Mr. Adams thinks that of necessity the 
farmer and his wife must work twelve hours 
a day at most seasons of the year, including 
the time spent in the care of the domestic 
animals, and that since natural conditions 
determine the farmer’s standard of life, that 
must be the standard by which to determine 
the manner of life of all men. The farmer, 
he says, will object to work twelve hours a 
day in order that those who build his house 
or make his shoes may work only six or 
eight hours. 


Doubtless, however, the most valuable part 
of the volume is the discussion of co-opera- 
tion, upon which ‘Mr. Adams is an acknowl- 
edged authority. With this subject he deals 
with the experience of a practical co-opera- 
tor, but in the spirit of a philosopher. The 
keynote of this discussion is the following 
paragraph, which we quote from page 203:— 


Co-operation is the union of those of like 
interests for the purpose of more effectively 
competing with those of adverse interests. 
It is middle ground between individualism, 
in which each man competes with all other 
men, and State Socialism, or “‘ Collectivism,” 
which assumes such a union of all interests 
as to entirely suppress competition. It recog- 
nizes permanent differences of interest be- 
tween classes, and assumes that these differ- 
ences will be adjusted with least friction, by 
able representatives of the different classes, 
meeting together in the light of complete in- 
formation and under a sense of responsibil- 
ity. Incidentally the weaker in each class 
are helped by the stronger of the same class, 
as a matter of self-interest, regardless of 
sentiment, yet more or less moved by senti- 
ment. Socialists favor it as a stepping-stone 
to socialism. Co-operators regard co-opera- 
tion as the final step, because it recognizes 
as permanent, cleavages of interest which 
socialism ignores or supposes can be united. 
The perfect form of co-operation is exhibited 
in the Trust. Socialism aims to make the 
State the industrial unit, involving the com- 
petition of one State with another, and ig- 
noring the conflict of interest between 
classes within the State. Co-operation makes 
the class the unit within the State, and does 
not necessarily regard international bound- 
aries. A distinct term is needed for this 
phase of co-operative effort. 



































The above is the outline of a new social 
philosophy. It is very rarely that a book is 
published so well worth reading as The Mod- 
ern Farmer, or so easy to read. 


Un Peu de Tout.' 

Un Peu de Tout,1 is a splendid study book, 
intended to give a final polishing to a studeut 
about to take a French examination. Its two 
parts contain sentences in English and their 
equivalents in French. It is a disagreeabie 
book, because it horrifies us to find how 
many simple sentences there are we are un- 
able to put into correct French. 

As a means of brushing up or extending 
one’s knowledge of French, it is the very 
best book we know of. 


A Story of the South Seas.’ 

MRS. LOUD has written a very interesting 
story in Taurua. It is the narrative of a 
white girl cast upon Paumotu, one of the 
islands of the Society Group. Her uncle, a 
sea-captain, is murdered, and she is left 
alone with the savages. They bring her up 
as one of themselves, and a chiefess adopts 
her by transfusion of blood into her own 
kin. Of course, the case comes to light at 
last, and the girl is carried back to civiliza- 
tion. 

The intimate picture of savage life on the 
islands and the dealings of the French with 
Tahiti and its native rulers are the staple 
of the story, and make it interesting. 

Mrs. Loud’s Paumotaus are not white peo- 
ple masquerading, neither are they brutes in 
h man form. They are human, but not like 
us; they think differently and see different- 
ly, and it is life from their point of view that 
the book shows. , 

Like all the history of the dealings of sav- 
age races with the Caucasian, this story 
shows the blight that the contact with the 
whites brings on the inferior bloods. Seclu- 
sion is the only safety, and seclusion cannot 
be in these days of steam. 

It makes but little difference in the final 
result whether the invading whites are rough 
sailors and introduce drink and disease with- 
out a thought for the natives, or whether 
they are good missionaries who bring clothes 
and civilization with the best of intentions. 


1 Un Peu de Tout. 
R. Jenkins. 


2 Taurua. By EmilyS. Loud. Cincinnati: The Edi- 
tor Publishing Company. 1899. 


By F. Julien. New York: Wm. 
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Briefer Notice 

THE boys’ story in the “Oliver Optic” style 
had to take up the field of the Spanish War. 
Edwara Stratemeyer writes “The Old Glory 
Series,” covering the Manila Bay fight, the 
Santiago campaign, and in the present vol- 
ume! the destruction of Cerveras’s fleet. The 
end is not yet; for the Philippine campaign 
is still to come. 

In each of these stories the young hero is 
in the thick of the fighting and distinguishes 
himself by extraordinary deeds of valor. 
But, on the whole, the tone is not bad. Mr. 
Stratemeyer has not Oliver Optic’s address 
in sugar-coating his information, but is 
frankly didactic at times. He also has a 
barefaced way of advertising the other books 
of the series at frequent intervals throughout 
the story. Neither is his picture of the sea- 
fight, the grand climax, vivid or thrilling at 
all, and far more might have been done with 
the closing scenes where the sailors turn 
from fighting to rescue. There were deeds of 
personal daring done then by sailors that 
made exciting reading even in the press dis- 
patches. 


WITH some ridiculous things in following 
the extraneities of the decadent school, Mr. 
Thomas Mosher does some charming things 
in the way of exquisite editions of classics. 

Tue present example is the Rubaiyat? in a 
vest pocket size, at the price of twenty-five 
cents, which is dainty enough to satisfy the 
heart of the book lover, and handy enough to 
meet the demand for something to slip into. 
the pocket to take on an outing trip. 

There is an introduction by Nathan Has- 
kell Dole, a Persian Glossary, and notes that 
are not more than usually in the way of the 
enjoyment of the text. 


IN CLOISTERS DIM? is an unpretentious 
book of poems, touched with a real sense of 
piety and a feeling for beauty of the religious 
sort, but wrought out with no great know- 
ledge of poetic art or poetic form. The 
stages of tue mass are recited in blank verse 
rather pleasing, but interesting on account 
of their religious sentiment rather than their 
artistic, which is doubtless what the author 
intended. 


1 Fighting in Cuban Waters. By Edward Strate- 
meyer. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1899 

2 Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. Translated by Edward 
Fitzgerald. Portland, Me.: Thos. B. Mo her. 1899. 

3 In Cloisters Dim. By Charl+sCurtz Hahn. Omaha: 
Burkly Printing Company. 1898 
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A SIMILAR collection of poems, this time 
making the Holy Mother the constant theme, 
is Ave Maria.1 With more of delicacy and 
more of poetry, too, the verses tell of the 
Catholic’s devotion to the “sweet mother- 
maid.” Thus: 


BROTHERHOOD. 


How can I draw more near to Him 
‘shan thro’ this one so dear to Him? 
For if I call sweet Mary “Mother,” 
As He did, am I not His brother? 


AN exceedingly attractive book, lately 
published by the Stokes Co., is A Guide to the 
Wild Flowers,: by Alice Lounsberry, which 
will prove as valuable to the lover of flowers 
as ubiquitous Baldecker is to the tourist. 
How many of us have solemnly resolved to 
make a study of botany, so as to be abie to 
surprise and entertain our friends with our 
superior knowledge the next time we run 
across a wild flower. A book like the one 
in question will make such study a great 
pleasure, both because of the confidence we 
feel in its accuracy, and because of its 
pleasant style of wording, which latter quite 
escapes the dry, didactic prose we expect in 
such works. 

The most notable feature, however, is the 
series of exquisite plates, in color, which run 
through the book. These have been repro- 
duced from Mrs. Ellis Rowan’s drawings, 
and show a perfect genius in combining a 
wealth of detail suitable for the purpose of 
indentification, with an atmosphere and com- 
’ position that make each plate worthy of be- 
ing framed. 

The classification of the plants by the 
character of the soil in which they grow is 
particularly good, and will make the book a 
convenient dictionary in which to look up 
individual flowers. 


WHEN Thoreau said: “If it were requir- 
ed to know the position of the fruit dots or 
the character of the indusium, nothing could 
be easier than to ascertain it; put if it is re- 
quired that you be affected by ferns, that 
they amount to anything, signify anything 
to you, that they be another sacred scripture 
and revelation to you, helping to redeem 


1 Ave Maria. By Charles Hanson Towne. Cincin- 


nati: The Editor Publis:ing Company. 1898. 


2 A Guide to the Wild Flowers. By Alice Lounsberry. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
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your life, this end is not so easily accom- 
plished,” it seems as though he were writing 
a preface to Frances Thedora Parsons’ new 
book, How to Know the Ferns.) 

To those who have already roamed afield 
in search of Nature at her best, Mrs. Parsons 
is a constant helper and guide. Her “How 
to Know the Wild Flowers” is already their 
constant companion; but to those who do 
not know Mrs. Parsons her books will come 
as a revelation. Her new one is in every 
way the equal of her former works. 

The new book is of especial value as be~ 
ing, to the writer’s knowledge, the only work 
on Ferns which is of practical value to the 
average seeker, and is not so technical as to 
render it obscure. The book is supplemented 
by an able set of illustrations which are ac- 
curate, and are of inestimable value to him 
who, knowing little of such things, would 
follow the example of many and be guided 
by Mrs. Parsons into a close commune with 
Nature at home. 
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1 How to Know the Ferns. 
Parsons. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 





